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CHAPTER  I 

The  Way  to  China 

London  to  Port  Said 
OOK  at  the  map  inside  the  front  cover 
of  this  book  and  find  the  places 
mentioned  in  this  journey. 
I  am  going  to  take  you  in  imagination 
a  very  long  journey  to  the  far-off  land 
of  China,  that  we  may  see  v/ith  our 
eyes  the  strange  people  that  live  there. 
For  many  a  long  century  they  would  never 
permit  the  men  of  other  lands  to  look  over 
their  fences,  or  steal  a  glimpse  into  their 
back  yards,  but  now  their  front  doors  are 
open,  and  Englishmen  are  welcomed  with 
a  smile.  But  we  must  be  off.  The  great 
steamer  is  lying  in  the  river  trembling  with 
excitement.  Listen  to  the  scream  of  the 
whistle  calling  us  to  come  on  board. 

Ah!    now  we  are  away  at  last,  and  soon 
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we  are  flying  swiftly  down  the  English 
Channel.  Beachy  Head  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
smile  upon  us  with  friendly  greetings. 

We  still  steam  on,  until  the  visions  of 
glades  and  meadows  and  fields  golden  with 
ripening  harvests,  and  shady  lanes,  and  haw- 
thorn hedges,  such  as  we  shall  never  see  in 
any  of  the  lands  that  v/ill  greet  us  by  the 
way,  are  lost  in  the  shadows  that  the  grey 
clouds  fling  upon  them.  England  has  van- 
ished in  a  misty  haze,  and  as  we  turn  south- 
ward  round  the  comer  of  France,  at  Cape 
Ushant,  we  begin  to  feel  the  touch  of  a  new 
world  upon  us. 

We  leave  the  Bay  of  Biscay  behind  us, 
with  its  stormy  traditions,  and  soon  reach 
a  great  stretch  of  sea,  which  forms  one  of 
the  enchanted  scenes  of  English  history. 
Here  Nelson  fought  his  last  battle  and 
gained  the  great  victory  the  memory  of  which 
sends  the  blood  pulsing  through  the  heart  of 
every  one  of  his  countrymen. 

We  feel  our  hearts  throb  as  in  imagination 
the    picture    of    that    mighty    conflict    rises 
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before  us,  and  though  many  a  year  has 
silently  slipped  away  into  the  past,  we  seem 
to  hear  the  thunder  of  the  great  guns,  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  crash  of  ship  with 
ship,  and  to  catch  the  shouts  of  men  in  mortal 
combat,  and  above  all  to  see  the  signal 
flying  from  the  famous  Admiral's  ship  "  Eng- 
land expects  that  every  man  this  day  will 
do  his  duty/' 

Soon  we  find  that  a  change  has  come  across 
the  sea  and  a  new  look  has  crept  into  the 
skv.  The  sun  has  lost  the  cold  and  distant 
look  he  has  been  wont  to  wear.  The  air 
has  become  warmer  and  sultrier,  whilst  new 
hues  and  tints  tinge  the  clouds  with  an 
exquisite  beaut}^  of  their  own.  Then  one 
morning,  just  as  the  sun  is  beginning  to  flash 
his  golden  rays  across  the  decks  of  our  ship, 
her  head  is  turned  in  his  direction,  and  we 
find  that  every  eye  is  eagerly  directed  to 
the  long  vista  that  stretches  away  before  us, 
and  we  see  by  the  blue  waters  which  dance 
and  sparkle  in  the  morning  rays  that  we 
have  entered  the  Mediterranean. 
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The  sight  is  more  beautiful  than  any  that 
we  have  yet  seen.  On  our  left  is  the  great 
rock  of  Gibraltar,  grim  and  defiant,  as  though 
challenging  our  right  to  be  here.  Away 
to  our  right,  bathed  in  sunshine,  and  with 
sunbeams  dancing  a  fairy  waltz  over  them, 
are  islands  and  capes  and  lofty  peaks,  whilst 
further  still  in  the  distance,  there  rise,  gloomy 
and  forbidding,  the  lofty  hills  and  peaks 
of  the  Atlas  Range. 

With  infinite  delight  the  days  go  by. 
The  romance  of  centuries  weaves  pictures 
into  our  minds  full  of  the  most  beautiful 
colours.  The  one  that  seems  to  fascinate 
us  the  mxost,  is  the  golden  pathway  that  the 
sun  has  made  for  himself  along  the  waters, 
as  he  leaves  behind  him  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  marches  v/ith  a  royal  stride 
to  the  countries  of  the  West. 

Along  this  enchanted  road  our  steamer 
speeds  bravely  and  steadily  on,  and  for  days 
our  minds  are  excited  by  the  wonders  of  this 
classic  sea. 

Mountains   with  snow-capped  peaks,  with 
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cold  and  snow-white  faces,  peer  down  upon 
the  summer  scenes  w^hich  stretch  beneath 
them  at  their  very  feet.  Islands  around  whose 
very  names  there  cluster  the  mysteries  of 
the  ancient  past  rise  hke  spirits  from  the  sea, 
and  then  sink  like  ghosts  beneath  its  waters. 
But  the  sunny  and  delightful  experiences 
that  we  have  had,  pass  only  too  quickly,  and 
then  they  come  to  an  end.  One  morning 
as  the  grey  da^\Tl  began  to  creep  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  night  and  spread  across  the 
sea  not  a  sight  of  land  appeared  in  view. 
A  dark  spot  appears  on  the  sky  close  to  the 
horizon,  but  it  attracts  little  attention,  and 
seems  to  be  only  a  passing  cloud  that  has 
lost    its    way. 

It  turns  out,  however,  that  our  Captain 
has  been  keenly  peering  through  his  telescope 
for  the  very  thing  that  we  look  upon  as  of 
no  importance.  The  ship's  head  is  at  once 
turned  in  its  direction,  and  with  full  steam 
on,  it  becomes  a  landmark  by  which  our 
steamer  is  guided. 

As    we    advance    the    dark    blot    becomes 
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blacker  and  denser,  and  soon  a  long  dark 
line  on  each  side  of  it  slowly  emerges  from 
the  water.  It  is  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs, 
and  Egypt  lies  before  us.  Our  ship  sweeps 
on,  and  ere  long  we  are  running  within  the 
breakwater  and  the  lighthouse  seems  to  be 
running  away  from  us  out  to  sea,  so  madly 
do  we  seem  to  be  racing  in.  Then  the  tall 
masts  of  ships  appear,  and  great  men-of-war 
seem  to  be  lying  across  our  very  pathway. 
The  pace  becomes  slower  and  slower,  and 
then  to  the  wild  music  of  the  rattling  of 
chains,  the  steamer  with  a  shudder  that 
makes  her  tremble  all  over,  is  stopped,  and 
we  find  ourselves  at  anchor  in  front  of  Port 
Said. 

Port  Said  to  Perim 
Port  Said,  apart  from  its  hotels,  which 
exist  for  tourists  and  passing  travellers,  as 
well  as  its  great  commercial  buildings  occu- 
pied by  foreign  firms,  is  a  poor  miserable 
ramshackle  kind  of  place.  Even  its  main 
street,  which  leads  from  the  harbour  with  a 
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few  windings  and  turnings  into  the  great 
Egypt  beyond,  can  boast  only  of  tumble- 
down shanties,  which  seem  as  though  they 
had  been  throv/n  up  by  roving  bands  of 
gypsies,  who  had  abandoned  them  when  they 
moved  further  on. 

It  seems  as  though  the  whole  place  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  steamers  which  pass 
every  day  in  and  out  of  the  Canal.  No 
sooner  does  a  fresh  arrival  anchor  in  the 
basin,  and  boats  are  seen  coming  off  from 
her,  than  a  noisy  crowd  rushes  down  to  the 
landing  to  pounce  upon  their  prey. 

Donkey  boys  dragging  their  unwilling 
donkeys,  and  tall  men  with  yards  of  white 
muslin  twisted  round  their  heads,  selling 
Turkish  Delight,  and  hulking  Egyptians  with 
baskets  of  fine  oranges,  and  dilapidated- 
looking  men  with  picture  cards,  all  hustle 
round  the  newcomers  and  press  their  services 
and  their  wares  upon  them. 

There  are  some  men  who  stand  out  con- 
spicuously from  this  noisy  rabble,  and  they 
are  those  who  profess  to  be  guides  to  show 
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people  the  wonders  and  the  curiosities  of 
the  native  town.  They  wait  just  outside  the 
crowd  of  hucksters  and  itinerant  merchants 
who  are  thrusting  their  wares  upon  the  per- 
plexed visitors,  till  there  is  a  lull  in  the  storm. 
They  then  step  forward  and  in  a  very  gentle- 
manly way  and  in  excellent  English  they 
offer  to  take  you  round  the  town.  If  you 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  they  assure  you  that 
from  the  very  year  in  which  the  P}Tamids 
were  built  no  one  has  ever  dreamed  of  ex- 
ploring Port  Said  without  the  aid  of  such 
experts  as  themselves. 

One  of  these  m.en  was  standing  near  the 
jetty  when  I  landed.  I  was  attracted  by 
his  refined  appearance  and  thought  he  was 
somebody  of  importance  who  had  strolled 
down  to  see  the  sights  and  get  a  whiff  of  the 
sea  breeze.  Glancing  casually  at  him  I 
fancied  he  might  have  been  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Egypt,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  men 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  was  prowling  about 
in  disguise  to  see  how  the  laws  were  being 
carried  out. 
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As  I  passed  him  he  bowed  to  me  most 
profoundly  and  asked  me  if  I  would  not  engage 
him  as  a  guide.  I  was  taken  aback  for  the 
moment,  and  in  my  confusion  I  replied  that 
I  had  not  thought  of  taking  one.  Looking 
at  me  with  a  surprised  air,  a  slightly  con- 
temptuous look  crossed  his  face,  and  speaking 
as  it  were  to  himself,  he  softly  murmured, 
"  and  yet  it  is  only  a  shilling/' 

I  saw  that  I  had  wounded  his  feelings  and 
so  I  promptly  agreed  to  his  request. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  characters 
we  m.et  in  our  exploration  of  the  town  were 
certainly  the  shoeblacks.  They  were  deter- 
mined that  every  man  that  landed  from  the 
steamer  should  have  his  shoes  blacked  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not.  They  would  take  no  re- 
fusal. Shaking  the  head  made  not  the 
slightest  impression  upon  them.  By  hook 
or  by  crook  they  were  going  to  shine  every 
man's  boots. 

I  was  standing  by  the  Prime  Minister 
trying  to  appear  interested  in  some  very 
commonplace    objects    which     he    declared 
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were  connected  with  some  of  the  stirring 
events  of  Egyptian  history,  when  I  felt  some- 
thing  that  seemed  to  be  crawling  over  one  of 
my  feet.  I  gave  a  sudden  jump  of  alarm* 
for  the  thought  quickly  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  this  was  a  cobra  which  had  taken 
a  journey  in  one  of  the  Indian  liners.  I 
looked  down  in  great  alarm,  and  there  was 
one  of  those  dark-faced  lads  with  eyes  gleam- 
ing like  diamonds  busily  brushing  one  of  my 
shoes.  The  Prime  Minister  with  a  frown 
upon  his  face  and  an  imperious  w^ave  of  the 
hand  sent  him  away  flying. 

A  little  later  on  we  sat  down  in  front  of  a 
shop  where  lemonade  was  being  sold,  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  feeling  that  he  must  earn 
the  shilling  I  had  promised  him,  was  manu- 
facturing all  kinds  of  impossible  stories, 
when  one  of  my  legs  under  the  table  was 
gripped  by  something  that  held  me  fast. 

I  almost  screamed  with  fright,  for  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  an  alligator  had 
got  hold  of  me  with  his  great  lantern  jaws.  I 
looked  below  and  to  my  great  reUef  I  found 
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that  it  was  no  monster  of  the  Nile  which  had 
gripped  me.  It  was  the  same  lad  who  had 
been  driven  away  before.  Once  more  he  was 
trying  to  shine  one  of  my  boots  before  the 
guide  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  I  was 
immensely  relieved,  and  admiring  the  pluck 
and  perseverance  of  the  boy,  I  smiled  down 
upon  him,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with 
the  job. 

But  the  most  wonderful  sight  that  Port 
Said  can  exhibit,  and  which  can  be  seen  in 
no  other  part  of  the  world  with  such  Vv'eird 
and  dramatic  effect,  is  the  coaling  of  a  steamer 
during  the  hours  of  the  night. 

WTien  the  time  for  this  work  draws 
near,  enormous  rafts,  black  as  the  night 
itself  and  only  made  visible  by  the  flaming 
cressets  on  their  decks,  float  out  of  the  un- 
known and  take  up  their  stations  alongside 
the  steamer. 

Hundreds  of  men,  with  huge  bodies,  and 
faces  dark  as  the  shadows  of  the  night,  swarm 
their  decks.  Their  very  dress  is  in  keeping 
Vvith  their  sombre  surroundings.     Their  heads 
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are  wrapped  in  dismal  uncleanly  rags,  whilst 
their  chief  article  of  clothing  is  a  long  gown 
which  hangs  down  about  their  legs,  and  is 
tossed  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  by  the  passing 
gusts  of  wind,  or  by  their  gymnastic  feats  in 
their  work  of  coaling. 

Two  rows  of  planks  run  up  to  the  ship's 
deck,  and  then  may  be  seen  the  wonderful 
work  that  never  ceases  for  one  moment  untD 
the  rafts  have  been  discharged  of  their  car- 
goes, and  the  coal  has  been  tossed  into  the 
bunkers  of  the  steamer. 

Each  man  seizes  a  yellow  basket  filled 
with  coal  and  rushes  madly  up  the  narrow 
bridge.  He  is  instantly  followed  by  a  long 
succession  of  others,  whose  ranks  are  never 
broken,  and  whose  pace  never  falters.  On 
they  go,  up  the  one  plank  with  their  grimy 
burdens  on  their  shoulders,  and  then  when 
they  have  fltmg  these  into  the  yawning  holes 
on  the  deck,  they  fly  with  equal  speed  down 
the  other,  racing  with  mad  carelessness,  so 
that  not  a  m^oment  may  be  lost. 

After  a  time,  the  steady  stream  of  fantastic- 
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looking  figures  on  the  planks  ceases.  The 
rafts  move  slowly  away.  The  grim-looking 
fires  are  but  blots  of  light  on  the  midnight  air, 
and  the  great  hum  of  voices  which  rises  and 
falls  with  a  perfect  cadence,  dies  slowly  down. 
The  great  drama  of  ship  coaling  is  ended. 

Our  steamer  is  once  more  on  her  way,  and 
almxost  im^m^ediately  we  enter  that  wonderful 
waterway,  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  to  lead  us 
into  the  regions  of  the  East  that  lie  beyond. 

We  anchor  at  Suez  for  only  an  hour.  After 
we  have  left  the  Canal  behind  us,  we  enter 
into  a  region  where  nature  seems  to  have 
lost  her  cunning  and  her  fingers  are  no  longer 
busy  in  covering  the  earth  with  beauty. 

The  world  we  have  entered  is  a  new  world 
indeed.  The  green  fields  and  the  groves 
and  the  stately  trees  have  vanished,  and  even 
the  very  grass  has  disappeared.  The  shores 
are  sandy,  and  the  plains  and  the  valleys 
which  lie  beyond  seem  to  be  the  abode  of 
desolation. 

We  catch  sight  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  midst 
of  others  grouped  around  it,  but  they  are  all 
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white  and  scarred  as  though  fires  from  the 
underworld  had  burnt  every  bit  of  hfe  and 
colour  out  of  them. 

There  is  not  a  stream  or  rivulet  or  even  a 
sign  of  water  to  be  seen  on  the  scarred  and 
worn  out  shore,  and  as  we  steam  on  into 
the  dull  and  heavy  air,  the  weather  becomes 
more  hot  and  stifling.  Headlands  that 
seem  to  have  risen  from  the  bottom  of  a 
volcano  stand  out  in  startling  nakedness, 
with  not  a  shred  of  nature's  clothins;  UDon 
them,  whilst  islets  that  appear  gasping 
for  breath,  sAid  crying  out  for  a  single  drop 
of  water  to  fall  upon  their  scorched  and 
parched  heads,  peer  upon  us  as  we  gaze  with 
wonder  upon  them. 

The  days  drag  on  and  the  hours  move  with 
leaden  feet,  and  the  air  becomes  fierier  and 
still  more  fiery,  but  we  are  near  the  end  of 
our  sufferings. 

At  last  to  our  infinite  delight  we  skirt  the 
sandy  shores  of  Perim.  Not  a  blade  of  grass 
is  to  be  seen,  and  not  a  tree,  nor  is  a  single 
seaweed    visible,    and    yet    something     rises 
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there  before  our  vision,  that  fills  our  hearts 
with  emotion.  It  is  the  English  flag  that 
we  see  waving  from  the  battlements  of  the 
fort,  and  in  an  instant  a  vision  raised 
by  some  invisible  fairy  flashes  before  our 
eyes,  and  the  dreariness  of  the  scene  around 
us  vanishes,  and  the  great  blazing  sun  has 
lost  his  fire,  and  the  thoughts  of  home  and 
kindred  fill  our  hearts  instead. 

Perim  to  Amoy 

And  now  we  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing  along  our  decks, 
which  drives  away  the  dull  look  from  our 
faces  and  the  langour  from  our  hearts,  we 
commence  our  long  journey  across  it. 

The  first  great  object  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion is  Socotra,  a  great  gloomy,  unsociable- 
looking  island,  which  in  some  past  age  of  the 
world  got  adrift  from  some  continent,  and 
wandered  in  this  lonely  ocean  and  lost  its 
way.  No  wonder  it  looks  so  desolate  and  for- 
bidding. No  houses  nor  any  sign  of  human 
habitation  can  be  seen  on  any  part  of  it.     No 
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children  play  on  its  sandy  beach,  and  no  human 
voice  sends  its  melody  amongst  its  rocks 
and  caves.  Anything  more  desolate-looking 
than  a  land  without  men  and  women  and 
little  children  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

We  are  not  sorry  when  the  high  cliffs 
and  gloomy  outline  of  this  forbidding-looking 
island  sink  beneath  the  sea,  as  we  gaze  back 
upon  it  from  the  far-off  distance.  Days  go 
by  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  no 
gleam  of  a  distant  land,  no  more  islands 
springing  up  out  of  the  depths,  and  no  white- 
winged  birds  wheeling  and  circling  in  the  air, 
to  give  us  a  cheery  welcome  as  we  journey 
on.  Nothing  to  look  at  but  the  waves 
v/hich  with  an  endless  monotony  break  over 
each  other. 

Our  steamer  still  speeds  on  with  the  sam.e 
defiant  air  that  it  did  more  than  a  month 
ago  when  we  left  the  Thames.  The  air  is  full 
of  warmth,  and  the  sea  is  as  smooth  as  though 
its  face  had  never  been  ruffled  by  the  breath 
of  any  storm. 

But  by  and  by  a  chilty  blast  comes  sweeping 
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down  upon  us  from  the  North,  and  tiny  waves 
with  shadows  lurking  within  them  put  out 
the  smiles  that  have  been  flashing  across  the 
sea  ;  and  looking  far  ahead  where  the  black 
storm  clouds  are  gathering,  we  notice  that  the 
seas  there  are  all  snow-capped,  and  that  a  new 
passion  has  come  into  their  hearts. 

The  hours  go  by,  and  the  gale  with  mad 
and  raging  voice  is  upon  us.  Great  waves 
lashed  into  perfect  fury  fling  their  foaming 
heads  into  the  air,  and  rush  madly  by  us 
amidst  clouds  of  spray. 

The  tempest  has  found  its  voice,  and  its 
roar  can  be  heard  above  the  countless  voices 
of  the  sea,  whilst  the  great  heart  of  the 
ocean  is  convulsed  to  its  very  centre.  This 
has  found  its  master,  and  under  the  impulse 
of  its  terrific  blasts  the  sea  has  lost  its  reason, 
and  great  heaving  mountains  battle  with  each 
other,  and  hills  struggle  together  in  mortal 
conflict. 

Even  our  very  ship  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  storm,  for  she  leaps  over  great  boiling 
cataracts,    and    rushes    down    the    sides    of 
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foaming  hills,  and  races  up  the  steeps  of 
giddy  Matterhoms,  as  though  she  were  a 
young  athlete  who  was  going  to  storm  some 
mountain  height. 

Three  days  go  by,  and  the  battle  of  the 
giants  never  stays  for  a  moment  either  day 
or  night,  and  never  does  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  frenzied  monsoon  soften  by  a  single  note. 
The  great  hills  that  have  been  born  in  the 
tempest,  with  white  faces  and  fury  in  their 
hearts  grip  each  others  throats,  and  in  their 
deadly  struggle  they  are  flung  by  the  passing 
blasts  on  to  our  ship  to  deluge  us  from  stem 
to  stern. 

How  long  the  days  and  nights  seem  to  us 
whilst  this  awful  conflict  is  being  waged 
outside  !  Not  one  of  us  is  allowed  to  go  on 
deck,  for  none  but  the  crew  would  dare  to 
face  the  great  seas  that  are  continually 
breaking  over  the  ship. 

The  days  we  are  conflned  in  the  dark  and 
sombre  rooms  below  are  unspeakably  dreary, 
whilst  the  nights  are  still  worse  to  be  endured, 
for  sleep  except  in  snatches  is  quite  impossi- 
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ble.  The  violent  motions  of  the  ship  as  she 
climbs  some  slippery  height,  or  rolls  like  a 
drunken  m^an  in  the  great  hollow  between 
two  seas,  which  are  chasing  each  other  for 
the  mastery,  make  us  hold  on  like  grim 
death  lest  we  should  be  pitched  out  of  our 
bunks  and  seriously  injured. 

At  last  there  comes  a  lull  in  the  tempest 
and  the  passion  begins  to  die  out  of  its  voice, 
and  soon  we  find  ourselves  amongst  a  group 
of  islands,  through  which  we  wind  in  and 
out,  our  sorrows  all  forgotten  in  the  beauty 
of  the  scenes  through  which  we  are  passing. 

We  next  sight  Hongkong,  and  then  two 
days  later  as  our  steamer  turns  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  land,  a  great  mountain  faces 
us  which  seems  determined  to  bar  our  wav. 

This  is  "  The  mighty  Southern  Warrior," 
which  looks  with  a  proud  and  haughty  air 
upon  the  sea,  keeping  watch  and  ward  against 
the  spirits  of  mist  and  storm,  and  of  raging 
typhoons  that  would  wreck  and  destroy  Amoy, 
which  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  great  bay  behind 
it. 
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On  the  top  of  this  famous  mountain  a  pagoda 
has  been  erected  which  in  the  far-off  distance 
looks   Hke   a   man.     It   is  beheved   to   have 
magic    powers,  with    which  it  can  defy   the 
strongest  forces  which  the  wild  spirits  of  the 
air  employ  to  harm  the  city.     These  invisible 
powers  are  believed  to  exist  in  great  numbers 
and  they  use  all  their  powers  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind.     They  fling  mists  over  the 
sea  to  wreck  ships,  and  they  raise  furious  hurri- 
canes, which,  clad  in  vapoury  shrouds,  hurl 
themselves  against  the  Warrior,  hoping  that 
if  they  can  overcome  him  they  will  be  able 
to  devastate  Amoy  and  lay  it  in  ruins.     They 
scream  and  roar  and  strive  v/ith  mad  fury 
to  tear  him  from  his  place,  but  they  have  never 
yet  succeeded  in  doing  this.     The  weird  spirit 
of  the  mountain  stands  unmoved  and  undis- 
mayed.    He   is   often   lost   to    view   in    the 
Titanic  struggle,  but  as  the  mast  is  rent  in 
pieces  by  some  terrific  blast,  his  form  is  seen 
still  erect,  and  when  the  demons  have  fled, 
and  the  sun  gleams  on  the  Warrior's  head, 
the  figure  of  the  genius  of  this  famous  mountain 
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may  be  seen  standing  calm  and  peaceful- 
looking,  as  though  it  had  not  just  emerged 
from  a  life  and  death  struggle. 

We  pass  along  close  by  the  very  feet  of  the 
Warrior,  and  as  we  advance,  the  land  opens 
out,  and  we  see  a  chain  of  islets  guarding  the 
entrance  of  a  magnificent  bay.  These  are 
the  famous  Palace  Gates  which  have  given 
their  name  to  the  city  beyond.  We  steam 
boldly  through  one  of  these  and  racing 
across  the  bay,  we  anchor  in  front  of  Amoy, 
or  Palace  Gates,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  and  so 
we  finish  our  long  journey  vv'hich  it  has  taken 
us  just  forty-one  da^ys  to  accomplish. 


CHAPTER  II 

Amoy,  or  Palace  Gates 

The  Harbour 
UR  first  sight  of  the  harbour  of  Amoy 
filled  us  with  delieht. 

It  lies  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
which  we  crossed  after  we  had  steamed 
through  those  lovely  Gates,  and  is  tucked 
safely  away  between  the  town  of  Amoy 
and  a  charming  little  island  called  Drum 
Wave,  about  half  a  mile  distant. 

It  would  seem  that  nature  had  determined 
that  no  disaster  should  be  allowed  to  come 
on  this  choice  spot  on  which  she  had  set  her 
heart.  There  are  times  in  the  year  when  the 
fierce  typhoons  rage  and  storm  with  the  voices 
of  ten  thousand  giants. 

But  Amoy  has  never  very  seriously  suffered 
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from  any  of  these.  The  gates,  Hke  armed 
sentinels,  stand  on  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
bay,  and  face  the  vvildest  blasts  that  ever 
blew,  and  break  and  shiver  into  a  thousand 
pieces  the  fi}^g  waves. 

Almost  touching  these  is  a  long  line  of 
black,  misshapen  rocks,  whose  mission  seems 
to  be  to  guard  the  bay  that  lies  \\dthin,  whilst 
the  Southern  Warrior  raises  his  lofty  head, 
and  baffles  the  wild  winds  as  they  plan  to 
bring  destruction  upon  the  town  that  looks 
to  it  for  protection. 

This  harbour  puts  one  strongly  in  mind  of 
the  beautiful  scenes  that  may  be  witnessed 
in  the  English  lake  districts,  and  especially 
some  of  those  on  Ullswater,  near  Penrith, 
where  mountains  and  valleys  and  long  reaches 
of  water  gleaming  in  the  sun's  rays  give  the 
whole  landscape  such  exquisite  colour  and 
beauty. 

Amoy  is  one  of  the  very  busy  places  on 
the  coast  of  China,  and  ships  from  all  parts 
of  the  w^orld  may  be  seen  anchored  in  its 
magnificent  bay. 
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Here  is  a  great  steamer,  with  funnels  painted 
a  light  blue  colour.  She  has  come  all  the 
way  from  Liverpool,  and  belongs  to  the 
"  Blue  Funnel  Line."  Though  far  away  from 
her  home,  she  has  brought  with  her,  in  her 
long  journey  across  the  ocean,  the  restless 
energy  and  activity  of  that  famous  port. 
On  one  side  she  is  discharging  her  cargo 
into  the  lighters  alongside,  and  on  the  other, 
chests  of  tea  which  have  come  from  the 
interior,  from  near  the  mountains  that  seem 
to  be  touching  the  sky  in  the  west,  are  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  be  stowed  with 
great  care  in  her  hold. 

Further  on  is  a  huge  mail  steamer,  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  is  on  her  way  to 
San  Francisco.  She  seems  to  be  in  even  a 
greater  hurry  than  the  Liverpool  one,  for 
she  carries  the  Mail,  and  so  she  must  preserve 
her  dignity  by  putting  on  airs  that  would 
never  be  endured  from  any  common  merchant 
steamer.  She  has  called  in  for  a  few  hours 
to  take  on  board  a  consignment  of  Narcissus 
bulbs,  which  in  the  course  of  time  will  flower 


A  ■  STREET     FORTUNE-TELLER. 

^The  elderly,  man' is  a  fortune-teller  who  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  unseen  world  for 
the  modest  sum  of  a  halfpenny. 
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in  many  a  home  in  America,  and  will 
delight  the  people  with  their  charming 
colours. 

But  here  is  another  vessel  that  is  steaming 
close  by  us,  that  is  far  more  interesting  than 
either  of  those  other  two.  It  is  a  coolie 
ship,  and  is  filled  from  stem  to  stem  with 
emigrants,  who  are  going  to  Singapore  and 
Penang  to  try  and  get  the  fortune  that  would 
not  come  to  them  in  their  own  homes  amongst 
the  hills  and  valleys  in  the  interior. 

Just  see  how  the  decks  are  crowded  with 
the  poorly  dressed  men.  There  seems  to 
be  scarcely  standing  room  for  them  all,  and 
actually  some  of  them  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  shrouds  and  are  looking  as  happy  and  as 
cheerful  as  though  each  one  had  a  private 
cabin  of  his  own,  and  was  lounging  on  a 
luxurious  settee.  When  the  ship  gets  out 
to  sea,  they  will  settle  down  in  their  places, 
but  no  man  there  will  have  a  larger  space 
allowed  him  for  the  voyage  than  the  mat  he 
carries  with  him  can  cover,  and  until  the 
journey  is  over,  he  will  have  to  be  content 
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with  it  as  bedroom,  sitting-room,  and  dining- 
room  all  combined  in  one. 

There  are  two  things  in  this  harbour  that 
are  special  features  of  it,  and  are  always  full 
of  interest. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  boat  known  as  the 
Amoy  Sanpan.  If  you  look  along  the  water, 
you  will  see  scores  of  them  moving  about  in 
various  directions,  carrying  their  passengers, 
some  to  the  steamers,  and  others  to  the  great 
city  on  the  edge  of  the  water,  whilst  others 
again  are  being  ferried  over  to  Drum  Wave 
Island. 

The  Amoy  boatmen  are  famous  for  the 
skill  with  which  they  manage  their  Sanpans, 
and  for  the  apparent  ease  with  which  they 
send  them  flying  when  some  urgent  demand  is 
made  upon  them. 

They  are  about  fifteen  feet  in  length  and 
four  and  a  half  in  width,  which,  however, 
tapers  off  at  the  bow  to  a  little  under  twa 
feet.  They  are  flat-bottomed  or  nearly  so, 
and  seem  to  He  on  the  water  with  the  gentlest 
possible  touch,  so  that  they  look  as  though 
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they  would  easily  upset.  They  are  really 
very  safe  boats  and  one  rarely  hears  of  any 
accident  happening  to  them. 

When  the  rower  is  at  work  he  stands  erect 
in  the  stern,  and  with  each  hand  firmly  grip- 
ping a  long  oar,  he  sends  it  along  in  the 
direction  he  wishes.  Like  the  Venetian  gon^ 
dolier,  he  has  the  most  perfect  control  over 
his  craft.  He  can  so  manipulate  the  oars 
that  he  can  easily  turn  the  boat  about  in  her 
own  length  on  the  water.  He  can  drive  her 
along  when  a  stiff  head  wind  is  blo\\dng, 
and  the  waves  that  he  is  meeting  threaten  to 
come  on  board  ;  he  can  run  before  a  gale, 
with  the  seas  madly  racing  after  him,  and 
he  will  sit  calmly  with  one  of  his  oars  over 
the  stern  acting  as  a  rudder,  and  not  a  drop 
of  water  will  wet  his  passengers. 

These  Sanpans  will  comfortably  seat  two 
persons,  and  with  a  little  squeezing  three  or 
'four.  There  are  times,  however,  when  as 
many  as  twenty  will  be  crowded  on  to  one, 
and  it  then  has  the  appearance  of  a  swarm  of 
bees,  which  in  their  search  for  a  ne^v  home, 
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have  lighted  on  a  branch,  and  are  cHnging 
to  each  other  on  it." 

One  looks  with  terror  at  them,  and  expects 
that  every  moment  the  boat  will  upset  and  the 
dense  mass  will  be  pitched  into  the  water. 
They  do  not  seem,  hovvever,  to  have  any  fear 
of  that,  for  their  faces  are  wreathed  in  smiles  ; 
some  one  must  be  telling  a  funny  story,  for 
sounds  of  laughter  come  to  us  across  the 
water,  shov/ing  that  they  have  no  apprehen- 
sion that  they  are  going  to  be  visited  by  any 
disaster. 

Only  Chinese  people  could  manage  to  seat 
so  many  in  an  ordinary  Sanpan.  Such  a 
feat  could  not  be  attempted  by  the  same 
number  of  Englishmen.  That  the  Chinese 
can  do  it  is  simply  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  never  to  consider  where  they  are  going 
to  put  their  legs.  A  hen,  for  example,  when 
she  is  sitting  on  a  nest  of  eggs  has  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  hers.  She  simply  tucks  them 
up  under  her,  and  the  problem  is  settled  in  a 
moment. 

A  Chinaman  in  the  same  simple  manner 


Fishing  boats  such  as  arc  used  in  the  smaller  rivers  in  China.  Each  one  is  a  home  for 
a  family,  where  they  spend  their  lives.  They  are  now  baek  from  their  fishing,  and  are  resting 
on  a  mud  banli.  In  this  picture  the  bow  of  one,  with  a  woman  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  sun,  may  be  seen,  whilst  in  the  other  the  stern  is  visible,  and  various  pieces  of  washing 
hanging  out  to  dry.     The  mats  that  cover  them  are  made  of  bamboo. 
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gracefully  subsides  on  to  his  heels  and  he 
occupies  no  more  room  than  if  he  were  stand- 
ing. His  legs  practically  have  vanished  and 
so  he  can  crowd  into  a  space  that  would  prove 
impossible  for  a  Briton. 

The  second  conspicuous  tiling  in  this  har- 
bour, w^hich  is  specially  worthy  of  notice,  is 
also  a  boat,  but  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter from  the  one  I  have  just  been  describing. 

In  its  own  v/ay  it  is  unique,  and  as  a  picture 
of  a  certain  kind  of  Chinese  hfe,  it  never  loses 
its  fascination  no  matter  how  often  we  turn  to 
study  it. 

The  boat  I  refer  to  is  a  fishing  boat,  which 
pUes  its  vocation  in  this  very  harbour,  where 
adventurous  fish,  wliich  have  wandered  from 
the  great  bay  beyond  are  caught  in  its  nets. 
It  is  a  perfect  curiosity  in  itself,  as  wonderful 
a  part  of  the  domestic  hfe  of  the  Chinese  as  any 
that  may  be  found  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  whole  countr}^ 

It  is  about  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  four  in 
width,  and  it  tapers  to  about  two  feet  in  the 
bow.     It  is  roughly  divided  into  three  sections. 
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The  first  of  these  is  in  the  stem  and  is  a  trifle 
over  five  feet  in  length.  Over  this  is  arched 
a  number  of  pliant  bamboo  rods,  which  bear 
up  a  strong  bamboo  mat  which  is  made  with 
such  deft  and  cunning  fingers  that  no  rain  can 
penetrate  through  it.  In  this  space  the 
captain  stands  when  the  boat  is  in  motion,  and 
outside  is  the  great  oar  strapped  with  bamboo 
jloops  and  easily  put  into  place  to  drive  the 
craft  along  when  the  wind  has  failed  to  fill 
the  sails. 

It  is  also  the  kitchen,  for  here  all  the  meals 
are  cooked,  and  around  its  sides  are  ranged 
tW  l^owls  and  chopsticks  that  the  family  use 

when  the  meal  hour  arrives.     It  might  also 

I 

jbe  called  the  spare  bedroom,  for  when  the  day 
is  over  and  the  river  is  shrouded  in  darkness,' 
a  mat  is  stretched  over  the  floor,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  members  of  the  family,  or  it  may  be 
some  welcome  visitors  sooti  give  proof  that 
tthey  have  gone  to  sleep. 

The  second  section  is  also  arched  over  with 
strong  bamboo  mats,  stout  enough  to  resist 
the  rains  of  the  monsoon,  and  is  aboirt  the 
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same  size  as  the  first.  The  uses  to  which  this 
one  is  put  are  as  miscellaneous  as  are  the  needs 
of  this  most  primitive  home.  It  is  the  sitting- 
room,  and  truly  so  called,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
stand  in  it.  It  is  also  the  recognized  bedroom 
of  the  heads  of  the  family,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  cotton  quilts  which  are  tossed  in  disorder 
along  its  sides. 

Immediately  in  front  of  this  bed  sitting- 
room  is  an  open  space,  where  the  little  ones 
have  their  playground,  and  where  casual 
callers  are  entertained.  This  too  is  the 
spot  from  which  the  fisherman  flings  his 
net,  hke  some  magic  flowing  sheet  th^tf  falls 
upon  the  terrified  fish  which  are  too  dazed 
and  bewildered  to  attempt  to  make  their 
escape. 

The  one  charm,  however,  about  tliis  unique 
fishing-boat,  and  the  one  which  never  fails  in  its 
power  to  fascinate,  is  the  ^^^fe.  As  the  husband 
has  his  hands  completely  full  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  nets,  and  in  his  hauling  in  of  the 
fish  that  are  caught,  she  takes  the  place  of 
Captain  when  the  boat  is  under  way.     This 
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she  does  with  the  most  perfect  seamanship. 

There  is  no  fear  about  her.  Strapped 
within  a  shawl  on  her  back  is  her  baby, without 
which  you  rarely  see  one  of  these  women.  As 
the  boat  leans  violently  over,  the  little  one 
begins  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness.  The 
mother's  heart  is  at  once  aroused,  and  whilst 
she  is  struggling  with  the  great  sail  which 
shakes  and  shivers  under  the  blasts  that 
would  like  to  drown  them  all,  she  manages  to 
send  over  her  shoulder  such  loving  baby  words 
that  the  terror  flies  out  of  its  e^^es,  and  it 
nestles  down  once  more  to  sleep. 

But  the  sun  gets  higher  in  the  heavens  and 
the  midday  meal  has  to  be  prepared.  The 
sail  is  lowered  and  the  fisherman  tosses  the 
anchor  into  the  river  under  a  bank  that  shelters 
them  from  the  wind.  The  woman  is  now 
transformed  into  the  homely  housewife. 
Several  of  the  boards  on  which  she  has  been 
standing  are  lifted,  and  there  snuggling 
down  in  these  mysterious  depths  is  a  minia- 
ture kitchen. 

She  lights  the  fire  with  wood  all  ready  laid 
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for  use,  and  soon  the  rice  is  bubbling  and 
dancing,  and  the  dinner  is  dished  up. 

To  my  mind  this  woman  who  acts  the  parts 
of  mother  and  captain  and  housewife  and 
waiting  maid,  and  each  one  to  perfection,  is  an 
intensely  interesting  character.  She  has  gone 
through  a  lifelong  service  to  reach  the  position 
she  now  so  worthily  fills. 

She  was  bom  on  a  boat  very  similar  to  the 
one  of  which  she  is  now  Captain.  She  grew 
up  within  its  narrow  limits,  with  a  mat  roof 
and  mat  walls  to  shield  her  from  the  storms  of 
heaven.  Now  and  again  she  would  stand 
on  the  bank  that  overhung  the  anchorage, 
and  she  would  look  across  the  land  with  its 
villages  lying  close  up  to  each  other,  and  she 
would  see  the  streams  of  men  and  women  as 
they  passed  on  their  way  to  and  fro,  but  she 
never  wished  to  change  her  home. 

One  day  her  great  ambition  was  realized  and 
a  boat,  the  very  copy  of  the  one  in  which  she 
was  bom,  bedecked  with  crimson  flags  and 
with  a  rustic  band  that  seemed  to  her  to  play 
the  sweetest  music,  carried  her  away  a  blush- 
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ing  bride  to  become  the  mistress  of  another 
that  lay  anchored  down  the  stream  in  full 
sight  of  her  old  home. 

The  Streets  of  Amoy 
And  now  having  seen  the  harbour,  we  are 
anxious  to  go  on  shore  and  explore  the  great 
city  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
people,  which  winds  along  the  curving  banks 
of  the  shore.  We  are  somewhat  doubtful  as  to 
how  we  shall  like  the  place,  for  as  far  as  we 
can  see  there  is  nothing  attractive  looking 
about  it. 

From  the  deck  of  the  steamer  it  has  a  forlorn 
and  poverty-stricken  air.  It  is  sadly  wanting 
in  cheerful  colours,  and  what  seems  most 
needed  are  a  few  paint  brushes  to  give  it  a 
more  modem  look,  and  a  very  large  number 
of  stiff  brooms  to  sweep  away  the  dust  and 
grime  which  have  slowly  fallen  upon  them 
during  the  past  centuries  and  dyed  every- 
thing grey. 

A  large  number  of  Sanpan  men,  who  have 
been  waiting  with  the  patience  of  the  East  for 
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this  exact  moment,  dash  pell-mell  with  their 
boats  around  the  gangway  that  swings  from 
the  steamer's  side.  Every  man  is  shouting 
and  bawling  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  and 
calling  upon  us  with  a  roar  to  engage  his  boat. 

We  descend  the  ladder,  slowly  and  deliber- 
ately as  though  we  saw  nothing  of  the  excite- 
ment. All  the  time,  however,  we  are  scan- 
ning with  critical  eyes  the  boats  that  are 
struggling  in  a  semi-circle  to  get  near  to  the 
last  rung  in  the  ladder. 

Having  made  up  our  minds,  we  point  to  a 
clean-looking,  newly-painted  one,  as  a  sign 
that  we  have  selected  that  one  to  take  us  on 
shore.  In  an  instant  the  hubbub  ceases,  and 
the  faces  that  had  looked  fierce  and  angry 
before,  are  wTeathed  in  smiles,  and  each  one 
is  rowing  away  in  search  of  other  fares.  It 
appeared  as  though  the  men  had  looked  upon 
the  whole  thing  as  a  huge  joke,  and  now  that  it 
was  over  they  were  exploding  with  amusement. 

As  we  row  nearer  the  land,  the  buildings  only 
get  more  dilapidated  and  miserable  looking. 
They    surely   have    been    deserted    by    their 
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owners  and  have  been  left  to  solitude  and 
decay. 

When  we  reach  the  top  of  the  stone  jetty, 
we  look  for  the  stately  street  which  we 
imagine  such  a  large  town  as  this  would 
possess,  but  all  that  we  can  see  is  a  disorderly 
collection  of  ill- matched  shops. 

In  our  perplexity  we  ask  a  pleasant -faced 
man  who  is  just  passing  us,  where  the  street 
is,  and  with  an  amused  look  he  points  to  a  nar- 
row Thames-Tunnel  like  opening  a  few  yards 
away,  directly  in  front  of  us,  and  he  says 
"  there  it  is."  We  discover  by-and-by  that 
this  is  the  chief  road  in  the  town,  and  contains 
some  of  the  finest  shops  and  the  wealthiest 
firms  in  it. 

At  first  we  hardly  dare  enter  it,  it  looks  so 
gloomy  and  dingy,  and  as  we  glance  along  it, 
the  houses  seem  to  meet  together,  so  that  we 
fear  we  shall  be  lost  in  it,  and  never  be  able  to 
get  out  of  it  again.  Still  we  are  bound  to 
go  on,  and  so  we  follow  the  crowd  that  is 
pouring  unceasingly  into  it,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  charm  of  the  East  is  upon  us. 


Pl.oio  by] 


[Beexakd  Upward. 


A  flat-bottomed  river  boat  ^sith  a 
huge  sail.  Ttiis  is  a  passenger  boat 
carrying  people  from  oue  village  to 
another  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
The  charge  is  five  cash,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  penny. 


Photo  by]  [Bernaed  Upward. 

Coolies  waiting  for  boats  to  convey  them  to  a  steamer  to   work.     Each  man   has 
the  implem3nts  by  which  he  is  known,  viz.,  a  bamboo  pole  and  two  stout  ropes. 
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and  we  are  gazing  upon  sights  that  fill  us  with 
a  strange  wonder  as  we  move  slowly  on. 

The  shops  are  all  so  different  from  those  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  West.  They 
have  no  glass  windows,  and  no  fronts  indeed 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  They  are  all  wide 
open,  and  everything  that  is  being  done  and 
most  of  what  is  said,  can  be  seen  and  heard 
by  any  one  in  the  street. 

The  part  nearest  the  road  is  given  up  to  busi- 
ness, whilst  in  very  many  of  the  shops,  especially 
in  the  poorer  streets,  the  back  part  is  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  family.  As  the  widest 
thoroughfares  are  rarely  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  wddth,  everything  that  is  being 
done  or  said  becomes  common  property  to 
everyone  who  cares  to  see  or  listen.  Things 
that  we  would  consider  ought  to  be  kept  from 
strangers  are  talked  about  with  the  utmost 
freedom  before  others,  so  that  one  gets  the 
impression  in  time  that  the  Chinese  have  no 
secrets,  and  as  a  curious  result  of  this  they 
have  lost  the  power  of  whispering. 

You  have,  for    example,    something    very 
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private  that  you  wish  to  tell  a  Chinaman .  You 
bend  down  and  whisper  it  in  his  ear,  and  you 
warn  him  to  reply  in  the  same  tone.  He 
immediately  gets  uncomfortable  and  assumes 
an  attitude  and  a  facial  look  as  though  he 
were  going  to  have  a  tooth  out,  and  when  he 
replies,  it  is  in  a  whisper  indeed,  but  so  loud 

i 

that  you  might  hear  it  in  the  next  street. 
lYou  hastily  drop  the  idea  of  whispering,  for 
you  become  convinced  that  it  is  a  lost  art  in 
China. 

As  we  saunter  along  we  are  gradually 
being  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  air.  It  has  not 
simply  lost  its  freshness,  it  has  become 
positively  offensive.  The  atmosphere  is  oppres- 
sive and  yet  the  people  that  move  around  us 
look  as  unconcerned  as  though  some  breeze 
straight  from  the  ocean  outside  was  singing 
its  sweet  song  in  their  ears. 

By  a  convenient  process  of  evolution  the 
Chinese  nose  seems  to  have  become  imper- 
vious to  bad  smells.  This  is  a  most  kindly 
provision  of  Nature,  for  these  exist  in  every, 
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province  in  the  Empire.  They  were  at  the 
starting  of  the  nation,  they  began  in  the  alley- 
ways near  which  the  early  sages  lived  ;  they 
lived  next  door  to  Confucius  ;  they  marched 
with  the  armies  that  fought  the  great  battles 
In  the  past,  and  they  have  now  become  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Chinese  society. 

There  are  several  things  about  the  streets 
that  are  exceedingly  interesting.  They  are 
narrow  and  ill  kept,  and  so  cramped  that  when 
the  darkness  has  fallen  upon  them,  and  there 
is  no  moon  in  the  sky  and  no  starry  host 
lighthig  up  the  heavens,  it  would  require  no 
great  flight  of  imagination  to  fancy  that  we 
were  down  some  coal  mine,  along  which  we 
were  blundering,  hoping  to  find  some 
exit  by  which  we  can  return  to  the  upper 
world. 

The  roads  are  badly  laid  and  ill  kept,  and 
are  generally  composed  of  slabs  of  stone  laid 
crosswise,  and  through  wear  and  tear  and 
downpouring  of  monsoon  rains,  that  weaken 
the  foundations  on  which  they  are  laid,  they 
assume  angles  which  the  East  loves  but  which 
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make  travelling  anything  but  easy  and 
pleasant. 

There  are  no  side  paths  and  no  street 
lamps.  One  most  noticeable  thing  about 
them  is  the  absence  of  policemen.  Until  the 
revolution  not  a  single  one  could  have  been  met 
with,  either  by  day  or  by  night  anywhere. 
This  is  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  the  Chinese.  Except  for 
an  occasional  outbreak,  caused  often  by  some 
injustice  of  the  Mandarins,  or  some  clan  dispute, 
rows  very  seldom  occur.  During  the  fifty 
years  I  lived  in  Amoy,  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  a  single  one. 

The  peace  of  the  town  is  most  admirably 
maintained  by  its  own  citizens.  Every  shop- 
keeper and  every  householder  is  a  member  of 
the  universal  Vigilance  Committee,  and  will 
rush  out  when  some  disturbance  seems 
imminent  and  sternly  deal  with  the  noisy 
lawbreakers. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  impressions 
^e  get,  as  we  wander  in  and  out  among  the 
seething  crowds  that  ebb    and   flow  around 


■f.   _< 

c  > 


Tli'j  c.ijh  are  the  only  coin  the-  Cluurje  pu.-;u;i.  Two  pilus  01  tiit.ui  lie  ;iJe  by  side  on  the 
right.  The  large  one  to  the  left  is  standing  on  its  edge,  and  on  its  face  there  is  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  who  reigned  when  it  was  issued,  with  the  statement  that  it  is  a  legal  current  coin. 
It  takes  forty  ox  these  to  make  a  penny. 
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us,  is  of  the  people'  themselves.  The  vast 
majority  of  them  are  very  poor.  One  gathers 
that  from  the  way  in  wliichthey  are  dressed. 

The  clothes  of  most  of  them  are  made  of 
cotton  cloth,  dyed  blue.  This  colour  is  a 
favourite  one.  Unfortunately  the  native  dyers 
have  never  learned  the  secret  of  making  it 
fast,  and  the  consequence  is  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  fades  and  becomes  dull  and  mean 
looking.  The  clothes,  too,  wear  away  and 
have  to  be  patched,  and  then  the  threadbare 
cloth  and  the  vanishing  blue  gives  the  man  a 
very  shabby  and  decayed  appearance. 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  women  from 
the  streets  no  doubt  tends  to  intensify  the 
grey  uninteresting  aspect  of  these  street 
scenes,  for  occasionally  when  a  girl  appears 
with  her  mother,  with  white  flowers  in  her 
hair,  and  silken  skirts  with  variegated  hues 
it  seems  as  though  golden  sunbeams  had 
flashed  down  into  the  road,  and  had  cast  their 
reflection  upon  the  faces  and  the  clothes  of 
those  nearest,  and  had  flashed  a  little  oi 
their  beauty  on  them. 
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And  yet  in  spite  of  cotton  clothes,  and 
fading  blue,  and  high  cheek  bones,  and  the 
yellow  tinge  which  nature  has  painted  into 
their  faces,  there  is  a  fascination  about  these 
men  who  tread  with  almost  silent  footsteps 
these  dirty  unswept  thoroughfares,  such  as  we 
find  it  difficult  to  resist. 

What  is  the  nameless  attraction  that  con- 
quers us  ?  It  is  the  mysterious  personality 
that  each  one  possesses.  They  are  all  intensely 
human.  One  feels  that,  and  besides  they  are 
all  full  of  humour.  One  can  see  it  as  it 
flashes  out  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the  smile  that 
sweeps  across  the  face,  and  in  the  sympathetic 
looks  that  invite  our  confidence. 

That  the  people  are  very  poor  is  proved  by 
the  one  and  only  coin  that  the  nation  possesses, 
viz  :  the  copper  cash.  This  is  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre 
to  enable  it  to  be  strung  in  strings  of  a  hundred, 
for  convenience  in  being  carried  about.  There 
is  no  pocket  in  the  Empire  big  enough  to  hold 
a  shillingsworth  of  them,  for  they  are  of  so  low 
a  value  that  twenty  of   them  would  hardly 
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equal  an  English  halfpenny.  To  travel  for 
any  considerable  distance  with  a  pound's 
worth,  would  require  the  services  of  a 
vigorous  donkey,  for  no  purse  has  ever  yet 
been  designed  that  could  hold  these  as  an 
English  sovereign  is  held. 

In  order  to  show  the  real  market  value  of 
these  democratic  coins,  I  propose  that  we 
make  an  excursion  through  the  town,  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  outing  w^e 
shall  each  take  wdth  us  forty-four  cash, 
w^hich  roughly  speaking  are  equal  to  an 
English  penny. 

As  we  are  dreamily  walking  along,  we  are 
suddenly  brought  up  by  a  sight  which  never 
fails  to  attract  an  Englishman.  On  a  rough 
wooden  table  by  the  roadside  are  carelessly 
arranged  a  number  of  squares  of  Everton 
toffee.  The  West  flashes  into  our  vision  as 
if  by  magic,  and  putting  down  one  cash,  we 
hastily  transfer  one  of  these  tempting  squares 
to  our  mouth. 

We  walk  along  with  fearful  contortions  of 
the  lips,  as  w^e  try  to  adjust  the  luxury  in  our 
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mouth.  To  conceal  the  grimaces  we  are 
making,  we  put  up  our  handkerchief,  which  at 
once  draws  the  attention  of  the  people  we 
meet.  Handkerchiefs  as  popular  articles  of 
use  are  unknown  in  China,  and  so  everyone 
thinks  we  are  suffering  from  toothache,  or 
some  facial  disease  that  we  wish  to  disguise. 
They  do  not  understand  that  we  are  enjoying 
toffee,  and  they  pass  us  with  a  look  of  com- 
miseration. 

After  a  time  we  grow  tired  with  tramping 
the  granite  slabs,  and  we  would  like  to  sit 
down,  but  no  thought  of  green  parks  or 
wayside  seats  has  ever  entered  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese,  and  so  we  make  our  way  to  the 
great  square  in  front  of  a  popular  temple,  and 
engage  the  comer  of  a  wooden  bench,  which  a 
popular  lecturer  on  History  hires  out  to  would- 
be  students.  For  this  privilege  we  each  pay 
him  three  cash. 

Right  in  front  of  us  is  a  travelling  fruit 
seller.  We  are  tired  with  our  walk,  and  the 
artistic  way  in  which  he  has  laid  out  his  stock 
has  an  appetising  effect  upon  us,  so  we  invest 


A  man  celling  pt.-ar<,,  which  li-  i-  p'-'liii'-:  for  the  one  in  iro\i^.      In-   \  :.■  ■,    -i.op  can  be  carried 
away  on  tlie  slioulder  by  tlie  bamboo  pole  that  is  seen  lying  between  the  two  baskets. 


A  young  fruit-seller  with  a  supply  of  pineapples  engaged  in  a  chat  with  two  lads,  one  of 
whom  has  been  bujing  of  him. 


THE    BOY  S    DINNER. 

The  Lowl  filled  with  rice  is  held  upclose  to  his  hps  and  the  contents  are 
being  quickly  lifted  into  his  mouth  by  the  chopsticks  that  are  held  so 
deftly  between  his  fingers. 
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in  a  Mandarin  orange,  for  which  we  give  him 
three  cash,  one  more  than  he' realty  deserves, 
but  we  do  not  care  to  haggle  with  him. 

By-and-by,  gazing  on  his  fruit,  our  eye  is 
caught  by  the  golden  sheeny  colour  of  some 
slices  of  pineapple.  Careless  of  consequences 
we  invest  in  one  that  costs  us  just  four  cash. 
We  might  possibly  have  got  it  for  three,  if  we 
had  been  content  to  spend  half  an  hour  in 
beating  him  down,  which  we  were  not. 

The  sun  is  by  this  time  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  inclining  downwards,  and  we  begin  to 
feel  that  the  dinner  hour  is  near.  Looking 
across  the  group  of  hucksters  in  the  square,  we 
catch  sight  of  a  booth  in  which  dinners  are 
being  served.  We  take  a  seat  at  a  table  near 
the  door.  Its  legs  are  shaky  through  age,  and 
its  top  black  v/ith  the  dust  and  grime  of  years, 
having  never  known  the  touch  of  water. 

A  small  cup  of  soy  occupies  its  centre,  whilst 
a  pair  of  very  common  bamboo  chopsticks  lie 
in  loving  comradeship  beside  it,  waiting  for 
the  next  customer.  In  a  minute,  dished  out 
•from  the  great  steaming  cauldron,  a  bowl  of 
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rice  is  handed  to  us.  It  is  not  merely  full,  it 
is  heaped  up  like  an  Egyptian  Pyramid,  not 
scraggy  and  pointed  like  that,  but  full  rounded 
and  comfortable  looking,  as  though  its  busi- 
ness was  to  banish  hunger  and  fill  the  soul  with 
contentment.  A  bowl  with  cubes  of  salted 
turnips  is  laid  near  to  act  as  a  condiment. 

The  rice  is  snow-white,  and  each  grain 
stands  out  distinct  from  all  the  rest.  The 
very  look  of  this  miniature  Mont  Blanc  gives 
us  an  appetite,  and  with  the  aid  of  chopsticks, 
we  begin  to  demolish  the  mountain  pea-k, 
until  the  whole  has  disappeared. 

But  we  have  not  yet  finished.  The  master 
of  the  restaurant  is  determined  that  we  shall 
have  dessert,  so  he  has  arranged  in  one 
comer  of  the  table  little  mounds  of  peanuts, 
most  cunningly  and  artistically  thrown  up. 
We  cannot  resist  this  artifice,  so  putting 
down  one  cash,  beside  the  biggest  of  them, 
we  take  it  up,  and  for  half  an  hour  we  are 
cracking  our  nuts  and  gazing  at  the  passers- 
by.  The  rice  costs  eight  cash  and  the  salted 
turnip  three. 
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We  are  strolling  down  one  of  the  main  streets 
after  this  at  fresco  meal,  when,  as  we  turn  a 
corner  a  figure  stands  confronting  us  which 
holds  us  for  the  moment  spellbound.  It  is  a 
most  terrible  picture  of  a  human  being  such  as 
could  be  found  nowhere  but  in  the  East. 
His  hair  is  uncombed,  and  hangs  in  locks, 
Medusa-like  down  his  shoulders  and  back. 
His  clothes  are  torn,  ragged,  tattered,  and  filthy. 

He  stands  with  a  timid  air,  from  which  all 
manhood  has  fled,  holding  out  a  hand  from 
which  we  instinctively  shrink.  He  addresses 
us  with  high  soimding  Mandarin  titles  as 
though  we  were  one  of  the  rulers  of  China,  and 
invokes  our  pity  to  save  his  life. 

On  such  occasions  as  this,  universal  custom 
has  decreed  that  a  single  cash  shall  be  the 
donation  that  ought  to  satisfy  the  beggar. 
We  would  not  be  so  revolutionary  as  to 
break  a  law  that  the  ages  have  approved, 
so  we  carefully  select  the  best  we  have  and 
drop  it  into  his  clav/like  hand,  passing 
hastily  on  to  avoid  the  new  dignities  to  which 
he  would  be  j^ure  to  elevate  us. 
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With  the  waning  of  the  afternoon,  we 
return  to  the  booth,  where  we  dined  at  mid- 
day, and  as  the  Chinese  make  no  distinction 
in  their  meals,  we  order  the  same  course  that 
satisfied  us  at  noon. 

We  have  still  four  cash  left  of  our  penny 
which  we  feel  we  must  spend.  We  have  got 
into  a  reckless  mood.  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  we  come  upon  another  of  those  cari- 
catures of  humanity,  dressed  in  rags  and 
tatters,  and  painted  with  grime  and  dirt, 
automatically  holding  out  a  hollowed  cup  of 
a  hand.  We  drop  the  coins  into  it.  He 
becomes  dazed  with  amazement.  He  is 
suddenly  converted  into  a  milHonaire.  Lights 
flash  in  his  eyes,  and  a  divine  smile,  and  for 
the  moment  he  is  no  longer  a  beggar  but  is 
transformed  into  a  man. 

The  Dogs  of  Amoy 

Any   description   of   Amoy   without   some 

notice  of  the  dogs  that  abound  in  it  would  be 

imperfect     and      altogether     unsatisfactory. 

These    animals    form    a    most    conspicuous 
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element  in  this  famous  city,  as  they  do  indeed 
in  every  other  town  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  as 
well  as  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  which  exist 
in  such  bewildering  numbers  throughout  it. 

Writers  on  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  as  a  rule, 
refer  to  these  dogs  in  the  most  general  terms, 
and  seem  to  consider  that  any  details  concern- 
ing them  are  quite  unworthy  of  their  pens. 
This  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  these 
men  with  regard  to  the  habits  of  these  animals. 
To  do  justice  to  this  subject  it  is  necessary 
that  the  man  who  attempts  to  do  so  shall  have 
lived  long  in  the  country,  and  shall  have  studied 
the  habits  and  laws  that  regulate  this  maligned 
and  illtreated  section  of  the  community. 

That  dogs  aboimd  in  very  considerable 
numbers  wherever  human  life  extends,  will 
be  understood  w^hen  it  is  stated  that  every 
householder  and  every  shopkeeper  keeps  one 
dog  at  least.  No  home  would  be  considered 
complete  without  one. 

This  is  such  a  fundamental  belief  with  the 
Chinese,  that  they  are  fully  convinced  that 
when  the  head  of  a  family  dies  and  travels 
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into  the  Land  of  Shadows,  he  will  still  need  a 
dog  there  when  he  sets  up  housekeeping  in 
that  sunless  country. 

I  have  occasionally  been  present  at  a  most 
interesting  ceremony,  in  which  the  chief 
feature  was  a  complete  collection  of  furni- 
ture which  was  going  to  be  sent  to  the 
ghostly  home  of  some  well-to-do  deceased 
gentleman  in  the  other  world.  Not  an  article 
such  as  is  commonly  found  in  the  home  of  the 
Jiving  man  was  missing. 

There  was  first  of  all  a  house,  fitted  to  the 
rank  of  the  man  who  had  died,  for  in  that  in- 
visible land,  it  is  not  believed  that  there  are  any 
builders  with  intelligence  enough  to  construct 
a  mansion  suitable  for  his  needs.  Then  spread 
in  lavish  profusion  around  it  were  tables  and 
chairs  and  bedsteads  and  endless  kitchen 
utensils.  Outside  of  these  were  male  and 
female  slaves,  with  a  dull  and  servile  look  on 
their  faces,  and  waiting  with  the  patience  of 
their  class  for  the  fiery  journey  that  lay  before 
them. 

As  extreme  poverty  is  a  characteristic  of 
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that  loveless  country,  great  heaps  of  gold  and 
silver  were  piled  up  here  and  there,  quite 
reckless  of  prowling  thieves  that  might  be 
passing  by.  There  they  lay  unprotected  and 
un watched.  But  to  me  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  in  this  weird  collection,  was  a 
idog  which  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  with  a 
wistful  look  in  his  face,  evidently  very  much 
in  doubt  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen. 
One  could  see  that  it  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
him  that  he  was  going  to  undertake  a  long 
journey,  such  as  he  had  never  made  before,  and 
that  it  was  his  lot  to  become  a  member  of  a  dead 
man*s  household  in  a  far-off  land  to  which  dogs 
do  not  often  travel. 

All  the  articles  I  have  mentioned  were 
m_ade  of  paper,  and  by  and  by  v/hen  a  list 
had  been  made  of  everything,  including  even 
the  dog,  for  the  information  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  were  consigned,  the  w^hole  were 
set  fire  to,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  amid  raging 
flames,  everything  had  vanished  into  the  Land 
of  Shadows.  It  is  believed  that  no  home  there 
is  complete  without  a  dog. 
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The  treatment  of  dogs  in  China  is  of  a  less 
genial  and  friendly  character  than  that  which 
is  accorded  to  them  by  us.  Affection, 
is  rarely  shown  them  by  the  masters/ 
neither  do  they  pet  and  fondle  them,  or  show' 
any  great  interest  in  them.  They  are  quite" 
capable  of  the  same  devotion  that  ours  are, 
but  they  are  never  encouraged  to  exhibit 
that,  as  they  are  well  aware  that  any  attempt 
at  familiarity  would  be  sternly  repressed 
with  a  kick. 

A  man  goes  away  on  some  errand  from  home, 
for  example,  but  his  dog  never  attempts  to 
follow  him.  It  may  whine  or  show  signs  that 
it  would  like  to  accompany  him,  but  these  do 
not  lead  to  any  further  action  on  his  part. 
No  woman  is  ever  seen  leading  a  dog  about 
by  a  strmg.  Such  a  sight  would  be  so  ludi- 
crous, that  the  street  through  which  she  was 
passing  would  resoimd  with  shrieks  of  laughter. 

The  question  then  arises,  if  it  is  not  affection 
that  moves  a  family  to  keep  a  dog,  how  is  it 
that  in  nearly  every  house,  one  at  least  mayj 
be  found.     The  real  reason  is  that  they  are^ 


A  house  and  aU  its  furniture  mado  of  paper  for  burning  before  the  ancestral  shrine, 
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A  BEGGAR. 
This  woman  is  a  beggar  who  has  to  pass  her  Ufe  in  the  most  distressing  manner  possible. 
Her  days  are  spent  on  the  streets,  wet  or  sunshine,  in  touching  appeals  to  the  charitable  to 
have  pity  on  her.  Her  clothes  are  a  most  extraordinary  combination  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  guess  of  how  many  suits  they  are  the  tattered  remnants.  How  the  various  fragments 
are  held  together  is  a  puzzle. 
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there  to  act  as  policemen,  to  guard  the  family 
from  tramps  and  beggars  during  the  day,  and 
from  the  thieves  who  make  their  excursions 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  here 
whether  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  a  paper 
dog  is  burned  and  sent  on  the  wings  of  a 
flame  to  perform  in  that  unknown  land  the 
same  duties  that  dogs  are  used  for  here. 
Are  there  tramips  there,  and  beggars  clothed  in 
rags,  and  midnight  thieves  that  need  guard- 
ing against  ?  The  Chinese  believe  there 
are. 

China,  up  to  the  revolution,  has  known 
nothing  of  policemen,  who  patrol  the  streets 
by  day  and  keep  their  eye  upon  suspicious 
characters,  and  nip  disturbances  in  the  bud. 
Neither  are  there  any  to  walk  with  steady 
and  martial  footsteps  during  the  silent  hours 
of  the  night  and  examine  shop  windows  and 
peer  down  a  dark  and  silent  road  to  catch 
a  sight  of  the  moving  shadows  of  wanderers 
of  the  night  as  they  skulk  about  in  an  ap- 
parently aimless  fashion,  but  with  eyes  keen 
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and  watchful  to  steal  anything  that  may  come 
in  their  way. 

Thieves  move  along  from  point  to  point  in 
the  streets  without  any  fear  of  police,  for  there 
are  none,  and  honest  folk  are  in  their  beds  and 
fast  asleep.  But  there  is  one  force  they  are 
alwaj's  in  mental  dread  of,  for  this  never 
sleeps,  or  if  it. does,  it  is  ever  with  one  eye 
winking,  and  that  is  the  dogs. 

The  slightest  footfall,  so  noiseless  indeed 
that  no  human  ear  can  catch  it,  travels 
through  the  air  in  a  mysterious  way  and  falls 
upon  the  hearing  of  the  dogs.  In  an  instant 
they  jump  to  their  feet,  trembling  with 
excitement.  A  low  growl  gives  notice  that 
they  are  on  the  alert.  The  sound  draws- 
nearer  and  now  their  angry  muttering  breaks 
out  into  sharp  and  wTathful  barks.  The 
burglar  still  comes  on,  and  the  four-footed 
police,  who  never  can  be  bribed  into  silence, 
break  out  into  a  roar  of  furious  barking. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  are  wakened  by 
the  angr}^  sentinel,  and  they  Usten  with  fear 
to    the    terrible  uproar,   for   these   midnight 
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marauders  are  pitiless  when  they  are  opposed, 
and  with  murderous  weapons  wound  and  maim 
and  stab  and  kill  all  who  oppose  them. 

But  the  dogs  have  saved  the  situation. 
Those  next  door  have  taken  up  the  cry,  and 
their  homes  are  being  stormed  with  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  awful  somids.  Their  masters  are 
rudely  awakened  out  of  their  pleasant  dreams, 
as  though  some  monster  were  shaking  them. 
House  after  house  sends  its  master  out  with 
sticks  and  spears  and  dogs  to  repel  the  mid- 
night foes,  who  seeing  the  turn  that  things 
have  taken,  fly  by  devious  ways  from  the 
place  of  danger. 

These  dogs  appear  to  me  to  be  as  noble  a 
section  of  the  community  as  any  that  can  be 
found  within  it.  They  are  knocked  about 
and  kicked  and  treated  with  contempt.  They 
are  very  often  badly  fed,  and  no  affection  is 
lavished  upon  them,  and  yet  with  a  profound 
sense  of  duty  they  protect  the  home,  and  with 
sleepless  attention  guard  it  day  and  night. 

They  are  fierce  and  savage  to  strangers, 
but  to  every  member  of  the  home,  no  matter 
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how  badly  they  may  have  been  treated, 
they  are  gentle  as  can  be,  and  they  wag  their 
tails  and  gaze  with  gleaming  eyes  upon  them 
whenever  they  come  near  them. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  fully  under- 
stand the  character  of  these  dogs  let  us  take 
a  stroll  down  one  of  the  main  streets  in  this 
old  city.  By  doing  this  we  shall  get  an 
opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the 
unwritten  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Every  shop  has  its  dog,  and  one  would 
fancy  by  the  restless  way  in  which  it  moves 
about  that  it  had  been  appointed  with  full 
powers  to  keep  its  eye  upon  what  is  going  on, 
and  to  see  that  all  its  interests  are  duly 
guarded.  It  has  a  serious  air,  as  though  this 
responsibiUty  were  weighing  on  its  conscience. 

At  one  moment,  it  will  flatten  itself  out  on 
the  ground  near  the  door,  and  gaze  around  to 
see  that  no  suspicious  characters  are  prowling 
about.  It  will  then  suddenly  dart  into  the 
shop,  like  a  shopwalker  to  see  that  everyone  is 
doing  his  duty  there. 

It  would  also  seem  as  if  in  the  midst  of  all 


A3I0Y   DOGS. 

They  are  savage  and  masterful  to  any  suspicious  characters,  but  affectionate  to  the 
families  who  own  them.  They  are  the  unpaid  police  who  can  never  be  bribed.  They 
never  sleep  when  they  ought  not,  and  they  can  pierce  the  cleverest  disguises. 


A    TRA\T:LLER    PASSIXG    a  XIGHT    WATCH3IAX  S    SHZLTZPy. 
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liis  cares,  he  had  to  keep  his  mind  alert  to 
protect  his  owii  rights  and  privileges.  Accord- 
ing to  dog  law,  the  ground  in  front  of  his 
master's  shop  is  his  special  domahi,  over  which 
he  alone  has  a  right  to  rule  ;  no  other  dog 
has  any  claim  to  be  there  mthout  his  special 
permission. 

The  next  door  neighbouring  dog  having 
become  very  friendly  may  occasionally  step 
over  the  invisible  boundary  line,  which  each 
one  knows  alm^ost  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch, 
but  there  must  be  a  limit  to  too  much  freedom 
on  this  point. 

On  each  visit,  there  m.ust  be  a  vast  amount 
of  ceremony,  and  wagging  of  tail  and  writhing 
of  body  to  keep  the  peace.  It  is  always  felt 
that  this  intrusion  on  a  neighbour's  territory 
is  a  ticklish  thing  that  has  to  be  done  v/ith  a 
vast  amount  of  etiquette,  and  for  high 
reasons  may  be  interrupted  at  any  moment 
by  the  monarch  of  the  soil.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  apparent 
friendship,  a  sudden  growl,  deep  and  savage, 
will  issue  from  the  lord  of  the  domain,  when 
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the  other  will  madly  tear  across  the  dividing 
line  until  he  ^cts  into  his  own  territory. 

There  is  one  miserable  object  that  passes 
along  the  street  whom  the  dogs  always  look 
upon  with  a  deep  dislike,  and  that  is  the 
beggar.  His  appearance  in  front  of  any  house, 
with  his  uncombed  hair  and  fluttering  tattered 
garments,  and  hands  and  face  discoloured 
with  the  grime  of  years,  is  the  signal  for  the  dog 
to  take  action. 

The  beggar  is  indeed  a  pitiful  object  to  look 
upon.  He  has  learned  the  exact  note  to  put 
into  his  voice,  and  the  whine  which  he  believes 
will  penetrate  deepest  into  another's  heart, 
and  draw  out  the  cash  that  may  be  given  to 
him.  The  appealing  look  too  in  the  eyes  has 
been  studied,  but  these  make  no  impression 
upon  the  dog.  With  a  low  displeased  growl, 
and  with  a  snifhng  sound,  he  goes  round  and 
round  the  beggar's  legs,  every  moment  i 
threatening  to  tear  these  emaciated  limbs  v/ith 
those  white  teeth  of  his,  which  he  has  bared 
to  frighten  the  intruder  on  his  master's 
property. 
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There  is  another  person  for  whom  the  dog 
has  a  most  profound  and  bitter  hatred,  and 
that  is  the  foreigner.  No  sooner  does  he 
appear  on  the  scene  than  the  gage  of  battle 
is  R-'c^ig  on  to  the  groimd.  Unfortimately  for 
him  he  can  never  steal  by  in  an  unguarded 
moment  through  the  enemies'  territory.  It 
seem^s  there  is  some  peculiar  odour  about  him, 
which  reveals  his  presence  to  these  enemxies  of 
his. 

Before  he  becom.es  visible  the  dogs  begin 
to  show  signs  of  uneasiness.  A  spirit  of 
unrest  seems  to  seize  upon  them,  and  they 
rush  recklessly  about,  and  whine  as  though 
they  had  the  cholera. 

\\TLen  by-and-by  he  appears  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  every  dog  along  it  is  waiting  for 
himi.  As  he  advances  the  excitement  grows, 
and  the  determination  of  each  to  wound  and 
maim  becomes  more  fixed.  Every  one  is 
now  in  fighting  attitude,  and  eyes  flash 
with  passion  and  lips  are  drawn  back,  and 
rows  of  white  teeth  are  thrust  far  out  ready  to 
tear  an}i:hing  they  can  lay  hold  of. 
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A  crowd  of  howling  dogs  is  kept  at  bay  only 
by  the  stick  which  the  Englishman  waves 
wildly  about.  Things  begin  to  look  serious, 
and  there  is  no  knowing  how  the  affair  is  going 
to  end,  when  all  at  once,  as  if  with  the  wave 
of  an  enchanter's  wand,  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  vanishes  out  of  sight. 

One  of  the  dogs,  a  great  v/hite  brute,  with 
a  savage  fighting  nature  strong  within  it, 
becomes  aware  that  his  quarters  have  been 
invaded  by  a  disorderly  rabble,  which  had 
never  asked  his  permission  to  come.  He  is 
convulsed  with  jealousy  for  his  rights,  and  in 
a  moment  of  mad  passion  he  flings  himself  right 
into  the  midst  of  the  others,  and  attacks 
them  with  those  keen  teeth  of  his. 

A  panic  seizes  upon  the  mob,  and  knowing 
they  are  in  the  vvrong,  their  consciences  make 
cowards  of  them.  The  neighbours  of  the 
defender  of  their  common  rights  join  in  the 
onslaught,  and  in  a  moment  a  confused  jumble 
of  terrified  animals  may  be  seen  tearing  down 
the  street  in  the  direction  of  their  own  king- 
doms. A  keen  sense  of  law  m  these  canine  forces 
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came  just  in  time  to  save  the  man,  who  but  a 
moment  ago  was  fighting  for  his  hfe,  and  he 
could  now  look  with  amusement  upon  the 
flying  horde,  as  they  rush  pell-mell  back  to  the 
security  of  their  owai  domxinions. 


CHAPTER    III 

Chinese  Houses  and  their 
Furnishings 

Chinese  Houses 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  considerable  vari- 
ety in  the  plan  of  the  houses  in  the 
south  of  China,*  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  exactly  alike,  and  even  when 
they  vary  there  is  yet  a  desperate  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  builders  to  keep  them  as 
near  to  the  ideal  shape  as  is  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  past  there 
never  have  been  any  architects  in  these 
Southern  regions.  They  have  never  been 
needed.     The  house  plan  is  imchangeable. 

A  good  many  more  centuries  ago  than 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands, 
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some  very  wise  man,  or  some  one  who  had 
gro\\TL  rich,  thought  he  would  Hke  to  Hve 
in  a  more  substantial  house  than  the  tent 
in  which  he  and  his  fathers  had  been  content 
to  dvreU. 

But  then  the  question  arose.  Wliat  kind 
of  a  house  was  he  going  to  build  ?  He  had 
never  seen  one  that  he  could  take  as  a  pattern. 
He  had  always  been  constantly  wandering 
about  in  search  of  pasture  for  his  flocks  and 
herds.  His  Ufe  had  been  spent  in  battling 
with  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  and  in  keeping 
out  of  his  tent  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter 
and  the  fogs  and  miists  that  wandered  into 
it. 

He  was  going  to  settle  down  for  good  now. 
He  and  his  great  tribe  had  come  into  a  land 
that  lay  alongside  the  mighty  Yellow  River 
where  the  pasture  lands  reached  as  far  as 
to  Vv'here  the  sky  and  earth  seemed  to  touch 
each  other  in  the  distance,  and  where  drought 
could  never  be  felt. 

Here  he  could  rear  iiis  flocks,  and  the 
farmer  instinct  that  is  strong  in  everv  Chinese 
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soul,  could  have  free  play.  So  the  clan 
decided  to  travel  no  further  but  to  settle 
on  the  wdde  plains  which  Heaven  seemed  to 
have  offered  them. 

But  the  tent  must  be  given  up,  and  a  house 
must  be  built  to  take  its  place,  and  the  great 
question  nov/  was.  WYio  amongst  the  nomad 
wanderers  had  the  genius  to  do  this  ?  And 
then  the  man  appeared,  as  has  often  hap- 
pened in  the  crisis  of  a  nation's  history,  and 
solved  the  problem.  A  great  thought  came 
into  his  mind,  and  he  saw  before  liim  the 
design  of  his  future  home. 

He  had  no  paper  handy,  for  that  had  not 
been  discovered,  and  pen  and  ink  were  un- 
known amongst  those  strolling  shepherds, 
and  so  with  his  crook  he  drew  upon  the 
sand  the  lines  and  squares  and  open  courts 
which  w^ere  to  fascinate  the  future  builders 
of  China  for  m.any  a  long  century.  The 
whole  clan  gathered  round  this  rough  but 
amazing  drawing,  and  they  w^ere  struck  dumb 
with  wonder  at  the  cleverness  that  could 
have    thought    out    so    beautiful    a    design. 
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They  gazed  long  and  admiringly  at  the  lines 

jwhich  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  by  some 
I 

invisible  fair}^  These  so  caught  their  fancy 
and  that  of  succeeding  ages,  that  it  has  never 
entered  into  the  brain  of  any  one  that  other 
lines  might  be  drawn  w^hich  could  charm 
and  fascinate  the  race  as  these  have  always 
had  the  power  of  doing. 

The  centuries  have  gone  by,  and  the  people 
have  grown  in  numbers,  and  the  tents  of  the 
first  settlers  have  long  since  vanished,  great 
cities  have  been  founded  and  magnificent 
houses  have  been  built,  and  yet  to-day,  running 
through  the  Chinese  brain  like  a  mighty 
river  w^inding  its  way  through  a  continent, 
is  the  original  idea  that  has  made  every  builder 
like  the  ant  in  its  cell,  construct  his  house  on 
the  lines  of  the  ancient  inventor.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  v/hilst  builders  and  mxasons 
and  carpenters  and  bricklayers  are  to  be  found 
everywhere,  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution 
the  profession  of  architect  had  been  entirely 
unknown. 

And  yet  this  model  of  a  house,  which  has 
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taken  such  a  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Chinese,  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  can  be 
easily  and  cheaply  reproduced.  It  consists 
of  an  oblong  apartment  in  the  centre,  which 
serves  as  the  living  room  for  the  family, 
with  one  room  on  each  side  of  it,  which  is 
always  used  as  a  bedroom.  A  door  opposite 
to  the  main  entrance  leads  into  a  coinlyard, 
on  two  sides  of  which  small  rooms  are  built, 
some  of  which  are  used  as  bedrooms  and  others 
for  odds  and  ends,  wliilst  one  is  turned  into 
a  kitchen,  where  the  food  of  the  family  is 
cooked. 

It  might  fairly  be  imagined  from  the  small- 
ness  of  a  building  that  contained  so  few 
rooms  that  Chinese  families  are  all  very 
small,  but  they  are  not ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  the 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  clan  and  family 
systems,  which  are  in  vogue  throughout  the 
Empire,  all  aim  at  increasing  them. 

The  way  that  this  is  accomplished  is  by 
the  carrying  out  of  a  stern  rule  that  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  violated.  This  rule  is  that  the 
sons  shall  never  leave  their  homes  and  set 
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up  separate  houses  of  their  own.  When  the 
daughters  are  married  they  become  mem.bers 
of  the  clans  to  which  their  husbands  belong, 
but  the  son  brings  his  bride  home  to  his 
father's  house,  and  so  adds  to  the  effective 
force  of  his  family  and  clan. 

I  was  once  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
Chmese  whose  home  numbered  a  hundred 
people.  This  man  was  one  of  China's  ideal 
citizens.  He  was  naturally  of  a  modest  and 
retiring  disposition,  but  a  look  of  pride  uncon- 
sciously came  into  his  eyes  and  face,  when 
in  answer  to  miy  question  he  told  me  the 
number  of  his  family.  WTien  he  passed 
along  the  road,  m.en  gazed  upon  him  with 
admiration.  No  warrior  or  statesman  or 
millionaire  even,  could  have  evoked  such 
homage  as  was  willingly  given  to  this  man, 
whose  household  is  musical  with  the  sound 
of  a  hundred  voices. 

Chinese  history  tells  a  beautiful  story  of  a 
famxous  clan  which  for  nine  generations  had 
been  slowly  growing  in  numbers,  until  it 
could    number    a    good    many     thousands. 
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Never  had  there  been  known  any  other  in 
the  annals  of  the  nation  that  could  be  com- 
pared to  it. 

Its  fame  had  spread  throughout  the  land, 
and  m^en  spoke  with  envy  of  its  number  of 
valiant  sons  v^'ho  in  an  emergency  v/hen  the 
honour  of  the  clan  was  impugned,  or  some 
attack  was  being  made  on  it,  could  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  beat  back  the 
forces  of  the  enemy. 

But  tradition  had  added  another  feature 
to  this  successful  clan,  that  added  materially 
to  its  reputation.  It  was  told  ever3^where, 
with  wondering  eyes  and  bated  breath,  that 
the  miost  perfect  harmony  existed  amongst 
the  men  ?md  v/om.en  that  composed  it. 

There  were  no  bickerings  and  no  quarrels. 
Passion  and  anger  were  never  seen.  No 
man  ever  tried  to  browbeat  another,  and  no 
v/oman  cast  haughty  jealous  looks  upon  one 
vv^ho  was  a  rival  to  her.  The  aim  of  every 
one  seemed  to  be  the  happiness  of  each  other 
and  the  suppression  of  every  unkind  feeling 
or  expression.     Such  a  wonderful  condition 


AX    A2NCESTEAL    TABLET. 
A  man  at  death  is  said  to  have  three  spirits,  one  goes  into 
;  ui  ot  shadows,  one  into  the  grave,  and  one  into  thi- 

tablet.     TAVice  a  year  the  eldest  son.  or  the  nearest  male 
relative,  makes  offerings  of  food  before  jt 


AX    ITIXERAXT    MENDER    OF    CLOTHES. 

She  carries  a  basket  with  her,  with  odds  and  ends  that  slie  can  use  to  give  any  worn-out 
garments  a  new  lease  of  Ufe.  She  is  a  good  gossip  and  takes  the  place  of  the  daily  newspaper 
\vith  her  thrilling  stories  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  town.  She  is  content  to  earn  threepence 
gr  fourpence  a  day, 
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of  things  had  never  been  heard  of  since  the 
pahny  days  of  Yau  and  Shun,  when  the 
ideal  future,  which  lay  enshrined  in  the 
brains  of  these  two  gi'eat  founders  of  the 
Cliinese  nation,  was  propounded  by  them. 

Another  most  remarkable  tiling  in  connec- 
tion with  this  model  settlemicnt  was  the 
civilizing  influence  it  had  effected  upon  the 
very  dogs  that  belonged  to  it.  It  Vv^as  de- 
clared upon  the  authority  of  rumour — a  most 
potent  force  in  the  Flowery  Land — that, 
touched  b}^  the  example  of  their  owners,  they 
had  lost  their  natural  disposition  to  chevy  each 
other,  and  to  worry  the  hind  legs  of  a  flying 
foe.  WHien  they  came  into  each  other's  com- 
pany, they  wriggled  themselves  into  the  shape 
cf  a  half  moon,  and  put  on  the  politest  grin 
that  the  canine  face  is  capable  of  working  up. 

Can  any  one  be  surprised  that  this  noted 
clan  grew  in  such  numbers,  that  the  reigning 
Emperor  paid  a  special  visit  to  it,  and  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  and  admiration  at  the 
new  view  of  human  life  which  he  saw  in 
working  order  before  his  very  eyes. 
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Wlien  the  ancient  inventor  designed  his 
three-roomed  house,  he  was  not  given  the 
prophetic  vision  to  see  how  in  the  coming 
centuries  it  would  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mighty  population  that  would  fill  the  plains 
and  valleys  and  mountain  sides  of  this  great 
Empire  of  the  East. 

But  like  all  inspired  things,  the  simple 
lines  that  he  drew  with  his  pastoral  staff  con- 
tained within  them  the  germs  of  larger  houses, 
and  extensive  premises,  and  noble  buildings, 
which  in  the  future  would  spring  up  through- 
out the  land. 

When  the  growing  needs  of  a  family  de- 
mand a  larger  house,  they  simply  build 
another,  exactly  like  the  first,  on  the  edge  of 
the  rearward  courtyard,  and  at  once  the 
accommodation  is  doubled.  This  process 
can  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  Chinese 
mind  is  an  artistic  one,  and  so  as  each  suc- 
cessive tier  is  added,  it  is  made  to  rise  a 
little  higher  than  the  one  immediately  in 
front  of  it.  When  a  half  dozen  or  so  have 
thus  been  built,  they  present  a  very  impres- 
sive and  imposing  appearance. 
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By  this  arrangement,  the  ridge  poles 
are  all  visible,  and  infinite  pa.ins  are  taken 
to  make  them  as  ornamental  and  picturesque 
as  possible.  The  outer  ends  of  each  are 
curved  up  defiantly  hke  a  cocked  hat,  whilst 
in  the  middle,  fairy  scenes  and  flowers  and 
willow  trees  and  mountain  scenery  are  daintily 
depicted  in  mosaic.  These  catch  the  eye 
and  give  a  light  and  airy  look  to  the  building 
such  as  our  red-tiled  or  grey-slated  roofs 
can  never  impart.  - 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  eveiy  one 
lives  in  such  houses  as  these.  The  plan  for 
rich  and  poor  is  the  sam.e,  but  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  pass  their  lives  under  the 
most  wretched  conditions.  This  in  a  ver^' 
large  measure  is  their  o\\ti  fault,  but  I 
will  not  enter  on  that  subject  here,  as  it 
will  be  more  fully  dwelt  upon  in  our  next 
chapter. 

The    Furnishing    of    a    Chinese    House 

The  front  door  of  every  Chinese  house, 
as  weU  as  the  back  one,  stands  widely  and 
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conspicuously  open  from  the  first  grey  da\vn 
of  morning,  until  the  day's  duties  are  over, 
and  the  family  retires  for  the  night.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  there  are  no  windows 
to  let  in  the  light,  so,  to  avoid  being  in 
darkness  both  doors  must  be  thrown  open 
and  kept  so  the  live-long  day. 

This  means  that  family  life  is  carried  on 
in  the  presence  of  the  public,  and  domestic 
comedies  and  tragedies  are  all  enacted  be- 
fore the  passing  spectators.  A  saunter  along 
any  street  will  prove  the  truth  of  this.  Here 
is  one  close  by.  In  it  the  wife  is  sitting  with 
her  work-basket  before  her,  which  is  full  of 
odds  and  ends,  and  v/ith  miscellaneous  scraps 
of  cloth,  with  which  she  is  patching  some 
well-worn  garment.  These  are  of  different 
shades  from  the  one  she  is  m.ending,  but 
that  does  not  seem  of  any  importance.  The 
great  thing  is  to  cover  up  the  tear  or  rent, 
so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  a  little  further 
service.  Two  little  fellows  are  dancing  and 
jumping  about  close  to  their  mother,  and 
entertaining      themselves     with     the     little 
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YOUNG    CHEERFUL, 


Young  Cheerful  is  in  one  of  childhood's  happy  moods.  Babies  in  Cliiua  are  in  tliis  respect 
very  much  Uke  EngEsh  ones.  They  can  scream  and  howl  and  fill  the  hoase  with  shrieks. 
They  can  also  smile  and  coo.     The  desire  of  every  mother  ii  to  have  her  babv  fat. 
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nothings  that  seem  to  be  able  to  afford 
amusement  to  their  childish  minds,  just  as 
they  do  in  other  lands  that  are  far  remote 
from  China.  It  is  as  pretty  a  domestic 
scene  as  any  we  could  desire  to  look  at. 

A  few  doors  further  on  a  young  girl  is  seen 
embroidering  with  silken  threads  the  shoes 
she  is  going  to  wear  on  her  bound  feet. 
They  are  not  more  than  a  Httle  over  three 
inches  in  length,  but  she  wants  them  to  be 
as  pretty  as  her  art  can  make  them  ;  and  so 
she  picks  out  with  her  tapering  fingers  from 
the  papers  before  her,  threads  with  green 
and  pink  and  crimson  hues,  with  which  she 
weaves  on  the  cloth  before  her,  the  flowers 
and  blossoms  \\'hich  nature  has  given  her  as 
a  pattern.  She  makes  a  pretty  picture, 
with  her  glossy  black  hair  decked  with  sprays 
of  jasmine,  and  her  eyes  dancing  with  visions 
that  youth  has  conjured  up  before  her 
imagination. 

In  a  house  further  on  is  another  picture, 
less  pleasing  but  infinitely  more  dramatic. 
We  see  a  v/oman  of  about  thirty,  with  flushed 
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face  and  blazing  eyes,  screaming  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  and  wildly  waving  her  arms  in 
the  direction  of  a  man  who  is  standing  with 
downcast  face  a  Uttle  on  one  side. 

This  is  her  husband  who  has  incurred  her 
wrath,  and  she  is  venting  it  with  all  the  power 
of  her  lungs  upon  him.  The  woman  in 
China  has  a  great  belief  in  the  effective 
power  of  a  scream.  It  is  like  the  124  inch 
gun  in  our  English  Navy.  A  man  is  more 
cowed  by  that  than  by  any  ferocious  looks 
wliich  a  lady  may  try  and  force  into  her 
coimtenance.  He  wants  the  neighbours  to 
believe  that  he  is  master  in  liis  home,  but 
these  screams  proclaim  to  all  the  famihes 
aromid  his  weakness  and  his  impotence. 
They  make  him  lose  face,  whilst  his  wife's 
supremacy  is  announced  with  every  shriek 
that  rends  the  air. 

In  any  house  that  we  may  enter  the  first 
sight  that  catches  our  eye  is  a  long  narrow 
table  on  wliich,  amid  other  trifling  things 
which  have  been  flung  upon  it,  is  the  house- 
hold god.     It  always  occupies  that  particular 
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position,  and  evidently  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  any  other.  It  is  very  human  in  its 
likings,  so  the  Chinese  beUeve,  and  loves  to 
look  out  on  the  scenery  in  front,  and  to  see 
the  passing  crowds,  and  to  mark  the  faces 
of  the  men  and  w^omen  v/ho  move  along 
the  road.  If  it  could  not  do  this,  it  "would 
get  lonely,  and  lose  heart,  and  might  wTeak 
its  displeasure  on  the  family,  so  this  place 
of  pleasure  and  honour  is  always  assigned  to 
it. 

On  two  sides  of  the  room  are  placed  high- 
backed  wooden  chairs,  heavy  and  sedate, 
and  between  each  pair  of  these  is  a  small 
table  for  guests  to  put  their  teacups  on 
w^hen   they    are   on    a    visit   of   ceremony. 

The  seats  of  these  chairs  are  so  hard  and  so 
unyielding  that  no  one  ever  dreams  of  sitting 
on  them  for  comfort.  A  chair  in  China 
seems  to  have  been  invented  as  a  kind  of 
scarecrow  to  warn  men  away.  Let  a  man 
sit  on  it,  and  he  will  discover  his  mis- 
take. A  man  tired  and  worn  with  ex- 
haustion, for    example,  throws  himself    into 
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one.  Only  a  few  minutes  elapse  when  you 
notice  a  look  of  vinrest  creeping  over  him. 
Then  a  shadow  of  discomfort  travels  over  his 
face.  His  eyes  wander  round  the  room  as 
if  in  search  of  something,  and  finally  with  a 
sudden  start  he  jumps  up  and  relieves  him- 
self by  standing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  men  who  in- 
vented them  ever  intended  that  they  should 
be  much  sat  upon.  They  were  rather  meant 
to  prevent  people  from  the  luxurious  habits 
of  sitting  too  m.uch,  and  from  the  breaking 
down  of  those  Spartan  habits  with  which 
the  race  first  began  its  career.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  the  ingenious  but  ungraceful 
habit  of  doubling  up  the  legs  like  a  hen, 
began  as  a  protest  against  these  horrible  chairs. 

Another  article  of  furniture  to  be  found  in 
this  room  is  a  square  deal  table,  with  a  mov- 
able top,  and  legs  that  can  be  folded  up  like 
a  carpenter's  nile,  and  the  whole  put  into  a 
comer  or  removed  to  the  outer  court-yard, 
when  the  meal  is  over.  There  are  also  a 
few  low  bamboo  stools,  on  which  the  little 
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ones  sit,  and  which  the  women  also  use  when 
they  are  doing  their  mending  or  sewing. 

The  only  other  things  of  importance  in 
this  public  room  are  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 
These  are  generally  made  of  paper,  though 
in  the  homes  of  the*wealthy  silk  is  more  often 
the  material  on  which  they  are  painted. 

They  are  usually  about  two  feet  in  width 
and  six  in  length.  Each  one  is  weighted 
vv'ith  a  heavy  roller  at  the  lower  end,  whilst 
by  an  ingenious  process,  strings  are  some- 
times made  to  cross  and  re-cross  over  their 
face  to  keep  them  from  being  tossed  about 
and  flung  into  the  air  by  the  sudden  blasts 
that  come  through  the  open  doors  to  wrench 
them  from  the  wall.  These  rollers  and  strings 
are  the  only  frames  that  the  highest  artistic 
taste  of  the  Chinese  has  so  far  been  able  to 
design. 

The  subjects  painted  on  these  scrolls  are 
thoroughly  Eastern  and  express  the  quaint 
ideas  and  thoughts  that  are  at  work  in  the 
Chinese  brain.  The  fairy,  or  the  mountain 
man,  as  the  native  word  means,  is  a  favourite 
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figure  ill  these.  He  appears  as  an  old  man, 
with  long  grey  beard  and  venerable  appear- 
ance, descending  the  side  of  a  mountain  on 
some  benevolent  adventure  to  the  men  and 
women  on  the  plain  below. 

The  Fairy  in  China  is  never  a  w^oman, 
and  never  young  and  light-footed,  such  as  we 
imagine,  dancing  in  the  moonlight,  in  a 
forest  glade  or  under  the  wide  spreading 
branches  of  some  giant  banyan. 

Another  scene  which  is  often  found  in  these 
pictures  is  a  country  view,  with  hills  near  by 
and  a  stream  winding  in  and  out  amongst 
them.  A  rustic  bridge  with  high  keyed  arch 
is  conspicuous,  whilst  here  and  there  groups 
of  men  resting  by  the  roadside  or  in  front 
of  shrine  have  been  put  in  for  the  sake  of 
giving  a  little  life  to  the  picture. 

As  the  Chinese  artist  has  never  learned 
drawing,  these  people  have  a  very  grotesque 
look  about  them,  as  though  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  legs  and  arms. 
It  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been 
painted  sitting  on  their  heels,  for  their  limbs 
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would  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  very 
artistic  way,  but  high  art  I  presume  forbade 
this. 

A  very  amusing  effect  is  given  in  some  of 
these  pictures  by  the  appearance  of  a  stag 
which  has  wandered  imconsciously  from  the 
hills  in  the  near  distance.  It  has  a  bewildered 
appearance.  The  sight  of  a  man  just  coming 
into  view  has  startled  it.  Its  eyes  are  filled 
with  terror,  and  in  a  moment  it  will  be 
flying  like  the  wind  back  again  to  the  safety 
of  the  rocky  ravine,  that  has  been  pictured 
in  the  distance. 

Bevond  this  central  room  in  which  the 
daily  hfe  of  the  family  is  passed,  there  are 
two  others  which  are  used  as  bedrooms,  and 
as  they  are  nearly  always  identical  in  appear- 
ance and  furnishing,  a  description  of  one 
will  suffice  for  both. 

The  room  has  a  duU  sombre  look  about  it, 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  sufficient 
light  is  not  allowed  to  enter  it.  No  glass 
windows  are  to  be  seen  and  no  casements 
through  which  the  sun  might  send  his  rays. 
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All  that  the  builder  has  allowed  are  two  slits 
in  the  front  and  end  walls,  each  one  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  width  and  a  foot  in 
height.  They  seem  indeed  more  like  breathing 
holes  that  a  fox  might  have  made  for  his 
mansion  underground. 

It  is  through  these  that  the  sun  on  cloud- 
less days  tries  with  all  his  might  to  shoot  his 
golden  rays,  in  his  desire  to  disperse  the  sullen 
shadows  that  have  taken  possession  of  this 
dismal  room.  At  other  times  when  the  sun 
is  hidden  by  clouds,  and  the  mists  creep 
over  the  land,  or  the  rain  descends  in  torrents 
and  brings  with  it  a  gloom  that  settles  down 
upon  everything,  then  the  room  puts  on 
an  air  that  quenches  laughter  and  covers 
the  sunniest  face  with  a  cloud  of  shadow. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  things 
more  cheerful  by  putting  in  artistic  looking 
furniture,  with  a  vase  here  and  there  filled  with 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers.  The  only  thingSj 
that  stem  usage  allows  to  be  seen  here,  are 
a  table,  a  bedstead,  one  or  two  high-backedj 
chairs,  and  a  tall  bamboo  stool  to  be  used  by 
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any  member  of  the  family  who  may  be  scholar 
enough  to  be  able  to  write. 

The  masterpiece  of  the  room  is  the  bed- 
stead. It  has  an  imperious  look  about  it, 
and  absorbs  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
space.  It  is  large  and  imposing  as  is 
befitting  something  which,  in  its  design  at 
least,  has  come  down  the  centuries.  The 
flavour  of  the  past  is  upon  it.  One  can  feel 
almost  the  breath  of  many  generations 
moving  solemnly  aroimd  it,  as  though  the 
ghosts  of  the  departed  forefathers  were 
reluctant  to  leave  it. 

The  posts  are  tall  and  sustain  a  netted 
wooden  framework  over  which  is  spread  the 
mosquito  curtain  which  drapes  its  long  folds 
down  the  four  sides,  and  wages  battle  with 
the  myriad  hosts  of  mosquitos  that  issue 
with  a  song  of  defiance,  every  evening,  as 
soon  as  the  Ught  begins  to  fade. 

This  huge  ungraceful  article  of  furniture 
I  never  suggests  to  a  person  from  the  West  the 

idea  of  comfort,  and  never  woos  him  to  sleep. 
Indeed,  it  rather  frightens  him  away.      Its 
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floor  is  composed  of  rough  planks,  carelessly 
planed  and  unevenly  joined.  Over  these  is 
spread  a  rush  mat,  and  that  is  all  the  sleepei 
has  between  him  and  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
boards  beneath. 

No  bedding  and  no  soft  mattress  of  any 
kind  is  ever  stretched  over  these  hard  un- 
yielding planks.  Cotton  quilts  of  varying 
weight  and  thickness  are  provided  as  coverings 
during  the  cold  weather,  but  no  luxiuies 
are  provided  for  the  men  and  women  who, 
for  twenty  centuries  at  least,  have  learned 
that  imeven  boards  and  a  rush  mat  are  the 
ideals  which  have  never  been  surpassed  for 
producing   sound   sleep. 

One  interesting  thing  about  these  beds 
is  the  pillow.  The  common  ones  in  general 
use  are  made  of  bamboo  about  three  inches 
in  height,  and  gracefully  rounded  at  the  top 
so  as  to  fit  into  the  hollow  of  the  neck.  No 
Chinese  is  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  a  pillow 
is  intended  as  a  rest  for  the  head.  That  is 
a  mistake  that  the  West  has  fallen  into,  but 
the  East  knows  better. 
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In  the  homes  of  the  very  poor,  where 
money  is  scarce,  something  very  much  less 
expensive  than  the  bamboo  article  is  used. 
On  passing  along  the  road  on  a  summer 
night,  when  the  air  is  as  hot  as  though  it  had 
passed  over  a  fiery  volcano,  I  have  seen  men 
lying  by  the  wayside  fast  asleep,  vvith  a 
brick  tilted  up  on  its  edge  and  the  nape  of  the 
neck  balanced  on  it  with  the  art  of  a  con- 
juror. They  seemed  supremely  happy  and 
they  were  as  calm  and  as  composed  as  though 
they  were  gazing  at  some  Cinema  pictures  in 
the  land  of  dreams. 

The  Chinese  as  a  rule  spend  no  time  in 
adorning  and  beautifying  their  bedrooms. 
The  absence  of  glass  and  the  narrowTiess  of 
the  slits  through  which  the  light  has  to  force 
its  way  may  account  somewhat  for  this. 

The  consequence  is  that  they  are  the  most 
unattractive  portions  of  the  home.  The 
comers  are  in  gloom  even  on  the  sunniest 
days,  and  so  are  the  rafters  overhead  that 
lie  outside  of  the  path  of  the  tiny  rays  of 
light  which  wander  in  from  the  outside. 
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Underneath  and  behind  the  great  ancestral 
four-poster,  the  broom  but  very  rarely  finds 
its  way,  and  the  dust  grows  in  thickness. 
The  open  roof,  too,  overhead  looks  down 
with  placid  contentment,  whilst  great  bloated 
spiders,  who  are  enemies  of  light  and  never 
indulge  in  golden  dreams,  weave  their  webs 
in  its  corners,  and  fling  down  long  funereal 
streamers  to  catch  the  unwary  mosquitos, 
as  with  the  music  of  their  race  they  begin 
their  nightly  campaign.  The  bedroom  every- 
where is  about  the  same,  whilst  in  the  inns 
and  lodging-houses  where  one  is  sometimes 
compelled  to  spend  the  night  they  are  often 
filthy. 

On  one  occasion,  after  a  hard  day's  travel, 
I  came  to  a  noted  inn,  which  was  dignified 
with  the  high  sounding  title  of  The  Five 
Dragons. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  I  was  prepared  to 
find  this  one  very  similar  in  character  to 
those  I  had  previously  stayed  in.  When 
my  room  was  sho\vn  me,   I  cast  a  hurried 
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look  around  it  to  see  into  what  awful  kind 
of  a  hole  I  should  have  to  spend  the  night, 
when  I  received  a  shock. 

The  floor  v/as  an  earthen  one,  that  seemed 
as  if  it  had  never  been  swept.  The  walls 
were  shocking  to  look  upon,  for  they  were 
black  with  long  accumulations  of  dirt.  How 
that  had  been  accomplished  was  a  mystery 
to  me.  The  room  had  a  foul  and  dingy  air, 
which  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  even 
the  common  narrow  slits  had  no  existence 
on  its  walls,  and  whatever  light  there  was  in 
it  camxC  through  the  open  door.  When  this 
was  closed,  one  was  shut  in  black  darkness, 
with  four  walls  encrusted  with  dirt  more 
horrible  than  could  have  been  found  in  the 
slummiest  rooms  in  any  of  the  cities  of  Britain. 

Calling  the  innkeeper  I  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  let  me  have  a  better  room  than  this. 
He  was  startled,  and  stared  at  me  with  a 
look  of  amazement  in  his  eyes.  *'  A  better 
room  than  this,"  he  asked,  in  a  sharp  excited 
tone.  ''  No,  I  cannot,''  he  said,  with  anger 
in  his  voice.     "  This  is  the  very  best  one  that 
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I  have,  and  the  one  in  which  I  put  my  most 
distinguished  guests.  Why,  only  last  week, 
the  Viceroy  of  our  province  slept  in  this 
very  room,  and  I  had  no  complaints  from 
him,''  he  added  with  considerable  warmth. 

Knowing  that  any  further  remonstrance 
might  complicate  matters,  and  wishing  to 
give  a  pleasant  turn  to  the  subject,  I  smiled^ 
and  looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  I  said, 
*'Will  you  kindly  show  me  the  exact  spot 
where  the  great  Mandarin  had  liis  bed,  and 
I  will  make  up  mine  on  the  same  spot,  as  I 
would  like  to  know  hov/  he  felt  during  the 
hours  he  had  to  spend  in  tliis  magnificent 
apartment." 

This  pacified  him,  and  the  light  of 
battle  died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  left  me 
with  a  most  pleased  expression  over  his 
broad  expansive  features,  whilst  the  bad 
impression  that  he  had  begun  to  have  of  me 
completely  vanished. 

I  was  careful  next  morning,  however, 
as  soon  after  break  of  day  as  was  possible, 
to  continue  my  journey  and  get  away  from 
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that  awful  room  in  which  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  night.  I  was  consider- 
ably mollified,  I  may  say,  by  the  smallness 
of  the  bill  he  presented  to  me,  for  I  found 
that  for  the  room  I  had  occupied,  together 
wdth  a  liberal  supply  of  boiling  water  for  tea, 
I  was  only  asked  a  sum  in  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm,  that  was  equivalent  to  an 
English  penny. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A  Picture  of  a  Chinese 
Family 

IN  the  last  chapter  I  tried  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  kind  of  house  in  which  most  of 
the  Chinese  hve.  In  this  one  I  am 
going  to  describe  a  family,  such  as  may 
be  met  anywhere,  in  a  crowded  town  or  in  a 
country  village  or  in  some  stray  hamlet,  as 
you  travel  up  and  down  in  this  densely  peopled 
Flowery  Kingdom.  It  consists  of  a  husband 
and  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  a  son  and 
daughter. 

To  make  the  picture  more  real  and  vivid 
I  must  describe  each  one  of  these,  for  they 
will  appear  again  in  the  pages  of  this  book, 
and  I  want  the  reader  to  get  acquainted  with 
each  one  of  them. 

96 


The  barber,  untU  the  Eevolution,  was  ;een  evervwhere.  He  shaved  h-ad?  and  combed 
the  long  black  hair  of  the  men.  The  tails  have  now  gone,  but  the  barber  wiU  «tiU  be  em- 
ployed m  the  cuttmg  of  hair.  The  law  frowned  upon  the  barber,  and  so  neither  he  nor  hi^ 
descendants  for  three  generations  were  allowed  to  take  anv  Uterarv  degree.  The  devolution 
has  enfranchised  them.     A  shave  costs  a  Uttle  less  than  a"  hah'pennv 
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The  Master  of  the  house,  whose  name  is 
Wang,  which  means  ''  Prince,"  is  a  very 
pleasant-looking  Chinaman,  and  you  are 
drawn  to  him  by  something  about  him  that 
wins  your  confidence.  He  is  hot-tempered 
and  sometimes  he  flashes  out  a  little,  but  the 
tempest  dies  away  almost  as  quickly  as  it 
comes,  and  then  the  smile  w^hich  seemed  to 
be  lying  near  by  waiting  for  its  chance  darts 
out  and  covers  his  face  v/ith  a  perfect  glow 
of  simshine. 

He  is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
has  a  slight  stoop,  which  has  come  to  him 
through  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
He  is  a  working  jeweller  and  very  clever  at  his 
trade.  Watch  him  as  he  sits  bending  with 
eager  eyes  upon  the  silver  bracelet,  which, 
with  deft  and  cunning  fingers  he  is  covering 
with  the  old  world  designs,  so  dear  to  the 
women  who  love  to  wear  such  articles  of 
finery. 

He  is  a  famous  workman,  and  his  shop  is 
noted  for  the  dehcate  jade  and  silver  earrings 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  for  the  golden  hairpins 
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of  the  very  latest  style,  and  daintily  inlaid 
with  kingfishers'  feathers  which  gleam  with 
the  brightest  blue.  He  is  an  artist  in  every- 
thing he  does,  whether  it  be  in  gold  or  ia 
silver,  and  his  good  temper  combined  with 
his  smiling  face,  bring  customers  from  far 
and  near  to  his  shop. 

His  wife  is  two  or  three  years  younger 
than  he,  and  she  is  so  exceedingly  plain-looking 
than  you  begin  to  wonder  how  he  could  ever 
have  consented  to  marry  her.  Her  eyes  are 
almond-shaped,  and  her  cheek-bones  stand 
out  high,  whilst  her  nose  is  fiat  and  ungraceful- 
looking. 

Both  husband  and  wife  are  devotedly 
attached  to  each  other,  and  yet  until  the 
day  she  was  brought  in  the  crimson  bridal 
chair  to  his  home  to  the  sound  of  music  that 
might  have  come  out  of  some  Scottish  glen, 
neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  the  face  of 
the  other. 

You  look  at  these  two  as  you  meet  them 
in  the  presence  of  others,  and  you  would 
never    di'eam    that    they    had    the    slightest 
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thought  for  each  other.  Not  a  look  passes 
between  them  nor  a  word.  You  watch  them 
very  carefully  to  see  if  they  will  not  betray 
themselves  by  a  swift  and  sudden  glance  or 
by  a  flashing  of  the  eye  or  by  any  of  those 
signs  that  nature  has  taught  men  to  use 
when  they  would  reveal  some  hidden  secret 
of  the  heart. 

The  wom.an's  heart  is  bursting  with  love 
for  her  good-natured,  good-looking  husband, 
but  she  dare  not  show  that.  Her  face  is  as 
cold  and  still  as  an  iceberg,  and  a  chilly  look 
hides  the  fires  that  are  blazing  within.  There 
is  no  absence  of  love  here.  It  is  the  East 
v/ith  its  stem  imperious  v/ill  \yhich  has  ruled 
for  countless  ages,  and  demands  that  the 
loves  of  men  and  women  for  each  other 
must  ever  be  hidden  under  a  careless  and 
haughty  exterior. 

The  son  is  a  lad  of  ten,  the  joy  and  glory 
of  the  mother's  life,  whilst  the  father,  filled 
with  profound  love  for  him,  looks  on  him  with 
kindling  eye,  and  a  heaii:  sv/elling  with  pride 
c-very  tim^e  he  lets  hh  glance  rest  upon  him. 
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The  arrival  of  the  son  worked  more  magic 
in  the  home  than  the  mightiest  wizard  who 
professes  to  be  able  to  control  the  spirits  of 
the  invisible  world  could  have  done.  His 
father  can  now  look  the  world  in  the  face, 
and  no  flush  of  shame  shall  ever  flash  its 
crimson  mantle  over  his  own.  The  son  has 
come  and  the  honour  of  the  home  is  saved. 
With  the  spirit  of  prophecy  that  is  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  the  parents  in  this  land, 
both  father  and  m^other  peer  into  the  coming 
years,  and  the  visions  which  rise  before  their 
imaginations  all  centre  round  the  son.  What 
they  both  see  is  this.  He  has  grown  to 
manhood  and  has  become  a  distinguished 
scholar.  He  has  passed  his  examxinations 
with  distinction,  and  he  has  been  made  a  high 
Mandarin.  The  honours  which  have  been 
shovv^ered  upon  him  have  ennobled  them  as 
well.  Wealth  in  a  golden  stream  flows  into 
the  home,  and  the  father  is  no  longer  a  working 
jeweller,  but  one  of  the  privileged  gentry  of 
the  Empire. 

But  these  glowing  pictures  of  the  future 
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wliich  the  son  has  caused  to  rise  with  magic 
beauty  in  the  brain  of  the  father  are  not 
the  only  ones  he  sees  as  he  sits  in  his  shop, 
fashioning  with  a  master  hand,  the  rings  and 
bracelets  and  gold  and  silver  ornaments, 
which  are  to  grace  the  persons  of  the  fan- 
sex. 

The  tender  concern  of  both  the  parents 
for  their  little  son  is  seen  in  the  name  which 
they  have  given  him.  Ke  is  called  Girl. 
The  reason  for  this  v/ould  need  no  explana- 
tion to  any  of  the  Chinese.  The  air  it  is 
believed,  is  filled  with  evil  spirits  which  have 
an  insane  hatred  against  mankind,  but  especi- 
ally against  m.en  and  boys.  They  have  such 
a  contempt,  on  the  other  hand,  for  girls  that 
they  pass  them  by  as  unworthy  of  notice. 

The  race  of  gnom.es  and  sprites  and  elves 
as  they  are  variously  called  are  bad-tem.pered 
and  malicious,  and  ^^et  in  many  ways  they 
are  exceedingly  simple  minded,  and  are 
taken  in  by  clumsy  devices. 

It  seems  that  in  their  flight  through  the 
air   they  are  pov/erful  only  \^'hen  flying  in 
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straight  lines.  The  moment  they  have  to 
turn  a  corner,  they  lose  their  wits  and  their 
deepest  schemes  are  frustrated.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  has  caused  the  Chinese  never  to 
have  a  straight  road  into  a  village.  It  is 
full  of  windings  and  sharp  turns  that  lead 
for  a  time  away  from  it. 

When  a  spirit,  who  has  some  deadly  pur- 
pose against  the  people  in  it,  is  flying  along 
like  the  wind  and  it  suddenly  meets  with  a 
violent  turn  in  the  road,  it  has  not  the  sense 
to  go  straight  on.  It  becomes  dazed  and 
loses  its  way  and  never  reaches  the  people  it 
was  going  to  injure.  And  so,  too,  when  any 
of  these  hateful  beings  hear  the  little  lad 
called  by  the  name  of  Girl,  they  have  not  the 
sense  to  look  into  his  face  and  mark  the  way 
his  hair  is  done  up.  They  take  for  granted 
he  is  a  girl  and  they  never  try  to  hurt  him, 
and  so  whatever  other  troubles  may  come  to 
him,  he  will  be  at  least  free  from  the  deadly 
schemes  of  the  evil  forces  in  the  air. 

The  daughter  is  just  seven  years  of  age, 
and  her  na.me,  v/hich  is  Willow,  is  a  most  suit- 
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able  one  in  every  way.  She  has  taken  after 
her  father  more  than  after  her  mother.  She  is 
tall  for  her  age  and  is  as  slender  and  graceful 
as  the  tree  after  which  she  has  been  named. 

Her  e3^es  are  black  and  sparkling,  as 
though  invisible  fountains  of  fun  were  bubbling 
up,  and  overflowing  with  their  laughter 
into  them.  Her  hair  is  raven  black  and 
falls  dowTi  her  back  in  a  graceful  plait,  the 
end  of  which  is  tied  with  crimson  silk  threads, 
for  crimson  is  a  lucky  colour,  and  brings 
happiness  in  its  train. 

She  is  a  veritable  sunbeam  in  the  home, 
for  her  bright  eyes  and  constant  smiles  are 
forces  to  drive  away  any  shadows  that  may 
wish  to  creep  into  it.  Who  would  have 
dreamed  the  day  she  was  born  that  she 
would  ever  fill  the  home  with  the  music  that 
she  now  sends  throughout  it  every  day  ? 

The  only  other  member  of  the  family  that 
is  left  to  be  described  is  the  grandmother. 
I  have  left  her  to  the  last  because  she  is  the 
most  important  person  in  the  home  and  the 
one  with  the  most  power.     In  nearly  every 
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family  in  China  the  person  most  dreaded  by 
the  young  wife  is  the  mother-in-law. 

In  Britain  when  a  man  comes  of  age,  he 
begins  to  plan  to  have  a  home  of  his  own.  He 
rents  a  house  and  marries  a  wife  and  together 
they  set  up  their  0\\ti  home.  It  is  very 
seldom  the  young  couple  are  willing  to  Hve 
with  their  parents. 

Such  a  tiling  as  that  is  never  heard  of  in 
China.  The  sons  always  bring  their  wives 
home,  where  they  all  hve  in  common,  and 
are  all  under  the  control  of  the  old  people, 
v/hose  will  is  law  as  long  as  they  Hve.  Sons 
never  reach  an  age  when  they  become  free 
to  act  as  they  please. 

They  may  have  grown-up  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  their  own,  but  they  are  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  their  parents  as  they  were 
when  they  were  growing  lads. 

\Vhenever  there  is  trouble  in  a  family,  it  is 
nearly  always  caused  by  some  friction  be- 
tween the  old  mother  and  her  son's  wife.  The 
girl  perhaps  is  high-spirited,  and  she  thinks 
she  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of  her  own  way 
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in  her  new  home.  The  mother-in-law  soon 
shows  her  that  she  is  mistaken,  and  proceeds 
to  prove  this  by  ill-treating  her.  Universal 
custom  has  given  her  the  right  to  do  this,  and 
wise  will  the  bride  be  if  she  quietly  submits. 

Her  husband,  no  matter  how  fond  he  may 
be  of  her,  may  never  interfere  by  a  v/ord  or 
even  a  look.  To  do  so  would  subject  him  to 
the  charge  of  being  imfilial,  a  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  that  would  cling  to  him  as 
long  as  he  lived. 

On  one  occasion,  I  knev/  of  a  young  wife 
who  was  cruelly  ill-treated  by  her  mother-in- 
law.  This  lady  was  a  person  of  imperious 
will  and  was  determined  to  show  that  she 
was  master  in  the  homxC.  The  young  \viie 
had  never  given  her  any  reason  for  her  harsh- 
ness to  her. 

I  suggested  that  the  son  ought  to  move 
away  to  a  house  of  his  o^vn.  A  look  of  dismay 
passed  over  the  face  of  the  person  to  whom  I 
had  made  the  suggestion,  and  I  was  gravely 
told  that  such  a  thing  was  utterly  out  of 
the  question. 
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This  oppression  of  the  mother-in-law  is  by 
no  means  an  imusual  thing  in  Chinese  families, 
but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  to  be  found  in 
the  home  I  have  been  describing.  Here  the 
mother  was  an  elderly  lady  with  her  black  hair 
silvered  with  age,  and  with  a  placid  serene 
look  upon  her  wrinkled  face.  She  never  had 
been  a  passionate  w^oman,  and  the  years  had 
but  added  a  vein  of  tenderness  which  had 
made  her  more  gentle  in  her  treatment  of  the 
young  wife. 

She  in  her  turn  had  been  a  dutiful  daughter- 
in-law,  and  she  had  a  son,  who  was  the  delight 
of  the  house,  and  a  daughter  as  well,  v/ho 
though  she  was  only  a  girl,  had  won  every 
heail  in  it  by  her  pleasant  sunny  disposition. 
The  sm^ile  and  the  pleasant  word  and  the 
easy  temper  are  just  as  powerful  in  adding 
to  human  happiness  in  this  ancient  country  of 
Cliina,  as  they  are  where  grey  skies  prevail,' 
and  where  stormy  blasts  are  heard  and  frost 
and  snow  hold  the  land  within  their  icy 
grasp. 


CHAPTER  V 

Everyday  Religion  of  the 
Chinese 

*^|^HE    Chinese    are    a    highly    religious 

people,  and  as  one    gets    into    their 

inner  life,  the  impression  which  St. 

Paul  had  about  the  Athenians  that   ^'the}/ 

were  in  every  respect  remarkably  religious/' 

is  precisely  the  one  which  springs  up  in  our 

hearts  regarding  them. 

In     Britain     we    occasionally    meet    with 

persons  who  profess  that  they  have  no  faith 

in  God,  and  no  belief  in  heaven  or  hell.     They 

call  themselves  either  Atheists  or  Agnostics. 

Nov/  such  a  man  as  that  I  never  met  in  all 

the  years  in  which  I  lived  in  China. 

One  day  I  was  addressing  a  company  on 

the  roadside,  and  near  by  was  a  diminutive 
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shrine  in  which  sat  a  wooden  figure,  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  place.  Around  it 
were  heaped  in  beautiful  confusion  a  large 
number  of  ancestral  tablets,  belonging  to 
spirits  of  men  in  the  other  world,  whose 
relatives  in  this  had  all  died,  and  so  could  no 
longer  minister  to  the  wants  of  their  departed 
friends. 

Some  kindly  hearted  souls  had  built  this 
little  temple,  and  had  gathered  together  the 
untended  tablets  in  order  that  when  the 
great  annual  festival  for  the  worship  and  the 
feasting  of  the  dead  came  round,  men  who 
were  not  bound  to  them  by  any  ties  of  kinship, 
might  come  with  their  offerings  and  feed  the 
hungry  spirits  v/ith  the  delicacies  that  would 
make  them  happy  for  another  year. 

One  m^an  amongst  the  crowd,  in  a  spirit 
of  friendly  bravado,  said  to  me,  ''  I  cannot 
agree  with  what  you  have  been  saying,  for 
my  belief  is  that  death  ends  all."  I  did  not 
attempt  to  argue  with  him,  but  pointing  to 
the  shrine  I  said,  "  If  death  ends  all,  then  what 
does  that  mean,  and  why  has  it  been  built  and 
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placed  on  the  edge  of  the  road  where  people 
can  present  their  offerings  more  easily.  No/' 
I  continued,  "death  does  not  end  all,  and  no 
Chinese  believes  that  it  does.*'  The  people 
before  me  nodded  their  assent,  and  even  the 
objector  stood  looking  at  me  without  a  word 
of  reply. 

There  is  one  supreme  force  which  no  one 
ever  attempts  to  deny,  and  that  is  Heaven. 
Mankind  are  created  by  it.  Life  and  death 
and  misery  and  happiness  are  settled  by  it. 
By  its  decree  dynasties  reign,  and  by  the 
same  inscrutable  force  they  decHne  and 
vanish  out  of  the  Empire.  Men  may  plot 
and  plan  as  they  like,  but  in  the  end  their 
schemes  shall  succeed  or  fail  just  as  Heaven 
decides. 

Heaven  is  a  righteous  power  and  no  great 
wealth  can  bribe  it  and  no  conqueror  bend  it 
to  his  will.  No  one  has  ever  dreamed  of 
denying  the  existence  of  this  supreme  power, 
and  yet  it  has  never  been  able  to  drav/  to 
itself  the  love  and  affection  and  soul  surrender 
of  a  single  man  or  woman  in  the  Empire. 
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It  has  no  pity  for  the  pain  or  hunger  or  poverty 
of  men.  It  has  no  tears  to  shed  for  the  sorrows 
of  mankind,  and  it  has  never  concerned  itself 
about  the  ordinary  everyday  business  of  hfe. 
Such  a  force  as  that  could  never  be  loved, 
or  made  a  hero  of,  neither  would  any  one  be 
willing  to  die  for  it.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  the  human  in  the  power  that  men 
would  worship,  and  Heaven  was  wanting  in  all 
the  tenderer  elements  that  would  command 
complete  devotion. 

Now  without  attempting  to  explain  how 
tliis  has  come  to  pass,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  for  countless  ages  and  generations 
the  widespread  religion  of  the  Chinese 
has  been  the  worship  of  the  idols.  These 
found  their  way  into  the  homes  of  poor 
and  rich,  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike,  and 
the  service  of  them  has  been  the  one  and  onl}'' 
way  in  which  the  religious  instinct  of  the 
people,  both  men  and  v/omen,  could  find 
expression. 

The  number  of  the  gods  is  very  considerable, 
but  the  very  popular  ones,  such  as  are  found 
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most  commonly  in  the  homes  of  the  people, 
are  very  few.  In  the  family  of  Wang,  which 
I  have  already  described,  there  were  three, 
and  as  they  are  fairly  representative  ones,  I 
propose  to  give  an  accomit  of  them. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  god  of  the  Kitchen. 
This  idol  is  a  very  practical  and  matter-of- 
fact  one,  and  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  doings 
of  the  various  members  of  the  home.  He 
does  not  give  one  the  impression  that  he  is 
doing  this,  for  he  looks  as  solemn  as  an  owl, 
and  he  appears  not  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  whatever  happens.  It  is  said  indeed 
that  when  anything  comical  is  said  or  done 
a  humorous  twinkle  of  the  63^6  or  a  suppressed 
grin  may  be  detected  on  his  face,  and  should 
anything  be  done  contrar}^  to  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  or  any  remark  made  that  would 
shock  the  ears  of  the  pohte,  a  distinct  frown 
passes  over  his  face,  and  a  shadow  rests  there 
for  ever  so  long. 

If  he  ever  sleeps,  it  must  be  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night  or  when  the  kitchen  is 
deserted,  and  the  fires  have  been  allowed  to 
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die  down.  But  he  must  always  be  on  the 
alert,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  believed 
that  he  will  ascend  to  Heaven  and  there 
report  to  the  Great  Pearly  Emperor,  the  one 
supreme  god  amongst  the  countless  idols  that 
are  worshipped  throughout  the  Empire,  the 
doings  of  the  family  during  the  past  year. 

Another  idol  is  the  god  of  the  Earth,  and  a 
very  important  one  he  is  indeed.  The  land 
upon  which  men  live  is  under  his  control, 
and  whatever  affects  it,  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  his  domain.  The  crops  that  grow  on  the 
hillside  or  down  in  the  fertile  valleys,  or  close 
by  the  banks  of  the  great  river,  owe  their 
growlh  to  him.    • 

The  mines,  too,  that  lie  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  hidden  away  in  its  depths  where 
mortal  eye  may  not  look  upon  them,  are  all 
part  of  the  treasures  entrusted  to  his  care. 

The  Great  Dragon  that  never  sleeps,  but 
with  one  e3^e  open  gazing  on  these  is  but  a 
servant  of  his,  and  well  he  keeps  the  secret 
of  their  existence.  The  countless  spirits  too, 
that   move   about   in   underground   galleries 
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A  kitchen  with  the  numerous  earthenware  pots  and  pans  with  which  the  Ciiinese  cook. 
The  square  block  to  the  right,  with  a  cover  on  it,  and  a  cliimney  piercing  the  ceiling,  is  a 
boiler  w-here  the  water  is  made  hot,  and  where  the  rice  is  boiled.  The  Chinese  are  passionately 
fond  of  flowers,  and  the  cook  feels  he  might  lose  his  cunning  were  there  none  near  by,  so  a 
few  are  arranged  where  he  can  easily  see  them. 


The  pig  plays  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Chinese.  It  helps  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  family.  A  large  porker  may  be  seen  with  a  red  string  round  its  neck.  This  means  that 
the  head  has  been  dedicated  to  some  god  to  whom  it  will  be  given  when  it  is  killed. 
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and  avenues,  and  pass  their  time  in  wonderful 
grottoes,  are  all  part  of  the  great  invisible 
host  that  render  service  to  him  and  obey  his 
command. 

His  dominion  is  a  mighty  one,  and  very 
often  a  tragic  one  too.  When  the  cholera 
comes,  and  deadly  fevers,  and  the  silent- 
footed  plague  invades  the  home  and  carries 
off  the  choicest  and  brightest  in  it,  this  is 
never  put  down  to  bad  drains  and  imswept 
streets,  and  shocking  smells. 

Oh  !  no,  these  epidemics  are  the  work  of 
the  demons  that  swarm  in  the  caves  and 
grottoes,  which  have  been  quarried  v/ith 
ghostly  hands,  and  for  the  time  are  let  loose 
to  bring  disease  and  death  into  the  homes 
above  them. 

They  are  all,  however,  under  the  control  of 
the  God  of  the  Earth,  and  when  the  distress 
becomes  too  great  for  human  endurance 
and  the  streets  ring  with  the  cries  of  those 
whose  hearts  have  been  filled  Vvdth  agony 
for  the  loss  of  dear  ones,  then  the  people 
come  out  in  long  processions  to  pray  Heaven 
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to  have  pity  on  them.  The  sorcerers,  too, 
appear  in  savage  and  barbaric  nakedness, 
and  slash  their  backs  with  swords  and  pierce 
their  cheeks  with  knives  until  they  look 
ghastly   with   bloodstains. 

But  the  God  of  the  Earth  sits  unmoved 
\vdthin  his  shrine,  with  unruffled  countenance 
and  a  dreamy  look  as  though  his  thoughts  were 
far  away  in  dreamland.  Then  suddenly,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  dream,  he  catches  a  sight  of 
the  shouting  crowd  before  him,  and  of  the  red 
gleams  on  the  bodies  of  the  wizards,  and  at  a 
wave  of  his  hand  that  only  the  demons  can 
see,  these  evil  malignant  forces  fly  screaming 
in  terror  back  to  their  caves  beneath  the 
ground,  and  the  epidemic  begins  to  die 
out. 

There  is  one  conspicuous  place  where  you  are 
sure  to  find  signs  of  the  presence  of  this  famous 
god.  You  wander  along  the  hillsides,  where  the 
dead  lie  buried  in  their  thousands,  and  here 
and  there  you  come  on  graves  larger  than 
the  rest.  These  belong  to  well-to-do  families. 
The  tombstones  are  more  massive  and  more 


The  Goddess  of  Mercy  (Kwan-yin)  is  the  most  popular  idol 
throughout  the  whole  of  China.  She  shows  h?r  Indian  origin 
bv  being  seated  on  a  loti^s  flower. 
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finely  chiselled,  but  the  striking  thing  about 
them  is  a  stone  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
height  and  a  foot  in  width,  with  the  word 
"  Earth  "  engraved  upon  it,  standing  solitary 
and  erect  on  one  side  of  the  grave. 

This  is  the  emblem  of  the  God  of  the  Earth. 
He  is  the  genius  of  the  ground,  and  the 
friends  of  the  dead  have  consigned  them 
to  his  keeping,  and  so  with  conscious  power  he 
hovers  around  those  who  are  asleep  within  the 
tomb,  ready  to  drive  away  any  vagrant 
demons  that  might  come  to  disturb  them 
as  they  slumber  within  the  ground. 

The  third  god  in  this  home  is  the  most 
important  of  the  three  ;  indeed,  she  is  the 
most  famous  of  all  the  idols  that  are  worshipped 
throughout  the  Empire.  Her  name  is  the 
Goddess  of  Mercy,  and  there  are  very  few 
homes  where  her  image  is  not  found. 

She  has  a  very  tender  and  benevolent  look 
upon  her  face  that  is  most  winning  and 
attractive.  You  feel  as  you  look  upon  her 
calm  and  unruffled  countenance  that  she 
must  have  had   a  heart   full  of  sympathy. 
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and  a  loving  affectionate  concern  for  others, 
and  that  any  one  who  came  to  her  in  distress 
or  in  sorrow  would  be  helped  to  the  utmost 
of  her  power. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  a  very  romantic  and  a 
very  touching  one.  Many  long  centuries  ago 
she  was  bom  in  India,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  princes  in  that  land.  She  used  to 
dehght  when  she  was  a  girl  to  mn  out  of  the 
palace,  where  she  lived,  and  laugh  and  talk 
with  the  girls  and  women  who  lived  in  the 
crowded  slums  that  bordered  on  her  home. 
She  had  no  pride,  but  an  intense  human  sym- 
pathy that  won  the  hearts  of  all  that  knew 
her.  As  she  grew  in  years,  her  heart  began 
to  be  deeply  moved  at  the  signs  of  suffering 
that  she  saw  in  the  wretched  poverty-stricken 
hovels  in  which  the  poor  were  compelled 
to  pass  their  days.  An  earnest  desire  to 
lessen  the  bitterness  of  their  Uves  gradually 
took  possession  of  her  heart,  and  one  day 
she  came  to  the  determination  that  she 
would  devote  her  life  to  the  service  of  the 
women  of  India. 
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\Vlien  the  time  came  for  her  to  be  betrothed 
she  begged  her  father  to  allow  her  to  remain 
free.  She  never  wished  to  marry,  she  de- 
clared. She  had  made  a  vow  to  spend  her 
Hfe  in  endeavouring  to  ease  the  burdens 
and  sorrow  of  the  women  throughout  the 
land. 

His  consent  having  been  obtained,  she 
gave  herself  wholly  to  the  thinking  out  of 
plans  that  would  elevate  the  condition  of 
wom.en.  All  her  days  from  this  time  were 
spent  in  self-denying  efforts  for  them,  and 
when  at  last  she  died,  there  was  a  universal 
dem.and  that  she  should  be  made  a  goddess. 
This  was  done  and  temples  were  built  to  her 
memory  and  her  image  was  enshrined  in  each 
one  of  them,  and  crowds  of  worshippers, 
touched  by  the  glor}^  of  her  heroic  life,  came 
to  worship  her,  and  to  pray  her  to  continue 
the  noble  services  she  had  performed  when 
she  was  alive. 

When  Buddhism  was  carried  from  India 
to  China  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian   era,  her  image   v/as  shown   to  the 
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Chinese,  and  the  romantic  story  of  her  Hfe 
was  told  by  the  priests  who  had  been  invited 
by  the  Chinese  Emperor  to  visit  his  land  and 
teach  his  people  the  religion  they  professed. 
A  story  so  touching  as  that  which  they 
had  to  tell  about  the  Goddess  of  Mercy 
had  never  been  heard  in  China  before.  It 
•  caught  the  fancy  of  the  men  and  women  who 
listened  to  it.  The  woman  who  had  done 
this  must  be  a  fairy,  for  they  had  never  seen 
in  actual  life  anything  to  be  compared 
with  what  these  Indian  missionaries  told  of 
the  doings  of  this  goddess.  They,  too,  must 
worship  her,  and  so  in  time  temples  sprang 
up  in  honour  of  her,  and  her  image  was  to  be 
seen  in  these,  and  in  shrines  by  the  wayside, 
and  in  the  hom.es  of  every  class  of  the  people, 
and  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
woman  and  that  she  belonged  to  an  alien 
race,  whose  faces  had  been  burned  into  a 
dusky  colour  by  the  great  Indian  sun,  she 
in  after  years  became  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  affectionately  reverenced  of  all  the 
gods  of  China, 
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The  general  impression  that  women  in  the 
far  East  occupy  an  inferior  position  receives 
a  rude  shock  when  we  think  of  the  tremendous 
power  that  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  exercises 
over  the  hves  of  the  Chinese.  She  is  a  woman 
that  never  spoke  the  language  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  and  yet  high  and  low  and  rich  and 
poor  present  themselves  before  her  shrine, 
and  in  their  mother  tongue,  that  India  has 
never  learned,  they  pour  out  their  petitions 
to  her.  But  she  is  a  goddess,  and  she  knows 
the  human  heart,  and  has  learned  the  signs 
of  suffering,  and  so  can  read  the  story  of  every 
one  that  addresses  her,  her  worshippers 
declare. 

It  is  not  the  women  only  who  bow  before 
her  shrine.  The  men  are  just  as  eager  in 
their  devotion  to  her  as  they  are.  And  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  great  scholars  are  seen 
bending  before  her,  and  millionaires,  with 
their  retinues  standing  silently  by,  as  they 
implore  the  goddess  to  interpose  with  her 
power  in  some  crisis  of  their  lives.  There 
also  may  be  met  farmers  and  artisans  and 
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business  men,  whose  firms  are  beginning  to 
totter,  and  others  whose  wives  it  may  be,  or 
favourite  sons  are  struggling  with  some  deadly 
disease.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in 
times  of  disaster  and  perplexity  hurry  to  her 
shrine,  and  in  pathetic  tones  implore  her 
assistance. 

Now  whilst  every  home  has  its  family 
idols,  nobody  believes  for  a  moment  that 
they  influence  any  one  in  it  by  elevating  or 
refining  their  character.  A  man,  for  exam- 
ple, is  bad-tempered,  and  he  gets  into  the 
most  furious  fits  of  passion,  and  uses  language 
that  makes  one  shudder  to  hear.  The  gods 
sit  in  their  shrines,  and  gaze  down  upon  him 
with  calm  and  benign-looking  faces.  He 
never  thinks  of  restraining  himself  because 
they  are  present.  He  is  no  more  affected  by 
them,  than  he  would  be  by  any  other  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  room. 

Again  two  men  are  sitting  together  during 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  speaking  in 
muffled  tones,  lest  their  words  should  reach 
the  ears  of  some  one  in  the  next  room. 
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They  are  close  up  to  the  table  on  which  the 
goddess  is  sitting,  and  she  seems  to  be  listening 
attentively  to  every  word  they  are  uttering. 
They  are  planning  a  midnight  raid  upon  a 
rich  man's  house  the  follo\\ing  night.  The 
whole  scheme,  how  they  are  to  get  into  the 
building,  how  they  are  to  act  in  case  they  are 
disturbed,  and  how  they  are  to  seize  and 
murder  any  one  that  has  the  courage  to 
oppose  them,  all  is  elaborately  discussed 
within  the  hearing  of  the  goddess.  They 
even  mention  the  names  of  the  confederates 
who  are  going  to  join  them  in  this  midnight 
outrage,  as  bloodthirsty  a  set  of  villains  as 
ever  lived  by  murder  and  robbery,  and  they 
finally  decide  that  every  member  of  the 
wealthy  man's  family,  men,  women  and 
children,  must  be  ruthlessly  murdered,  rather 
than  that  they  should  fail  in  canying  off  their 
booty. 

The  goddess  retains  the  same  benevolent 
look  that  always  rests  upon  her  countenance. 
Not  a  shade  of  displeasure  crosses  it  nor  does 
she  shudder  at  the  awful  details  of  the  fiendish 
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tragedy  that  is  being  plotted  within  her  very 
hearing. 

The  fact  is  the  Chinese  beheve  that  the 
idols  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  morals 
of  their  worshippers.  They  are  simply 
looked  upon  as  beings  that  have  strange  and 
mysterious  powers  which  they  can  set  in 
motion  for  the  making  or  the  marring  of  men*s 
fortimes. 

One  thing  is  certain,  they  must  be  kept  in 
good  humour  by  bribes  and  presents  and 
generous  feasts.  The  presents  which  are 
usually  given  them  are  sticks  of  incense, 
and  strings  of  paper  money,  which  are  burned 
in  front  of  them,  and  by  some  cunning  pro- 
cess get  into  the  treasury  of  the  idol,  and 
become  real  soHd  gold  and  silver,  after  they 
have  gone  through  this  fiery  process.  The 
whole  system  of  idolatry  is  a  sordid  business, 
and  does  dishonour  to  the  manhood  and  the 
womanhood  of  all  that  have  any  connection 

with  it. 

The  rem^arkable  thing  is  that  the  Chinese 
after    long    centuries    of    acquaintance    with 
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this  degrading  system  are  as  good  as  they 
are.  God,  as  we  know  Him,  has  completely 
vanished  out  of  the  lives  of  the  common 
people  and  even  out  of  those  of  the  scholars  and 
thinkers  of  the  nation.  The  future,  except  in 
a  vague  and  shadowy  way,  is  never  discussed. 
There  is  no  charm  about  it  as  there  is  to 
the  Christian.  Friends  part  from  each  other 
on  this  side  of  the  grave  and  they  never 
expect  to  meet  again.  WHiat  then  is  the 
force  that  has  prevented  society  from  being 
utterly  degraded  and  ruled  by  evil  ?  There 
is  one  and  that  is  a  divine  one,  and  it  is 
conscience.  This  beautiful  power  takes  the 
place  of  God,  WTiose  face  has  vanished  amid 
the  mxists  and  darkness  of  the  uneasy  past» 
It  is  the  greatest  moral  force  in  this  great 
Empire.  No  one  may  dispute  its  supreme 
authority.  A  man,  for  example,  has  done 
a  great  wrong.  He  is  unmoved  by  any  argu- 
ment which  you  may  use  to  convict  him. 
He  defends  himself  vdth  the  most  plausible 
arguments.  Let,  however,  some  flying  vrord 
touch  the  eagerly  waiting  spirit  within  him. 
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and  he  at  once  begins  to  falter,  and  the  con 
fession  which  wild  dragons  would  not  have 
\vrung  from  him,  comes  from  his  trembling 
lips. 

But  a  new  era  has  just  dawned  upon  China, 
and  a  new  voice  with  the  sweetest  music 
which  has  ever  fallen  upon  human  ears  is 
sending  its  divine  melody  throughout  the 
land.  The  Chinese  in  a  wonderful  way 
are  catching  the  notes  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  are  beginning  to  respond  to  Kis  call. 
Many  years  may  still  elapse  before  the  great 
cities,  with  their  teeming  populations,  as 
well  as  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Republic, 
shall  have  become  inspired  with  the  new 
revelation,  but  the  end  is  certain.  It  is  now 
the  part  of  the  West  to  concentrate  its  forces, 
and  to  send  its  men  and  women  to  preach  to 
the  awakening  Chinese  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  Religion  of  the 
Temples 

N  addition  to  the  idols  worshipped  in 
the  home,  there  are  a  great  many 
enshrined  in  the  pubHc  temples,  which 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  the  cities 
and  villages  throughout  the  country.  Each 
one  has  its  own  presiding  god,  which  is  called 
by  its  name,  but  with  the  liberal  theological 
views  of  the  Chinese,  a  considerable  number 
of  others  with  distinct  powders  and  spheres 
of  their  owti  may  be  found  occup^vdng  niches 
in  it,  w^here  those  desiring  to  do  so  may 
approach  them. 

The  idols  are  all  very  dependent  upon 
popular  favour  for  the  run  that  is  made  upon 
them.     There    are    some    that    are    almost 
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deserted,  whilst  there  are  others  again  that 
have  a  constant  flow  of  people  coming  to 
them. 

One  idol,  for  example,  has  become  famous 
for  the  happy  way  in  which  it  grants  the 
requests  that  may  be  made  to  it.  A  dozen 
instances  of  such  are  enough  to  build  up  a 
reputation.  Men  tell  each  other  of  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  they  have  been 
delivered  by  a  certain  god.  The  eyes  of 
the  hearers  gleam  with  excitement.  They 
too  will  appeal  to  it,  for  lately  they  have  been 
grievously  disappointed  by  their  own  family 
idol,  or  by  some  favourite  god  in  the  nearest 
temple. 

On  one  occasion  I  stood  amidst  a  crowd  of 
at  least  twenty  thousand  men  and  women, 
who  were  just  starting  for  a  temple  sixty 
miles  away,  to  present  to  the  god  in  it  their 
various  petitions.  On  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory evidence  it  had  become  famous,  and 
vast  crowds  travelled  long  distances,  and 
endured  unspeakable  hardships,  many  actu- 
ally dying  of  fatigue  on  the  road,  in  their 
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The  men  have  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  with  the  story  of  their  crimes  wTittcn  on  two  boards 
which  are  hung  from  their  necks.  They  are  placed  on  the  roadside  near  the  place  of  their 
misdeeds,  to  be  a  warning  to  all  that  pass  by. 
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mad  desire  to  be  delivered  from  some  evil 
or  gain  some  favour  that  would  make  them 
happy. 

I  got  into  conversation  with  a  very  wide- 
awake intelligent  young  farmer.  His  face 
was  a  most  pleasing  one,  and  his  black  eyes 
gleamed  with  amusement  when  anything 
humorous  was  said. 

After  a  time  I  asked  him  what  idols  he 

'worshipped.     He    hesitated    for    a    moment 

■and  then  he  said,  "  I  have  a  great  many  more 

in  my  home  than  any  of  my  neighbours.     I 

have   no    fewer  than  forty."     ''  But  why  so 

many/'  I  asked  him.     "  People  generally  are 

content  with  two  or  three.     I  should  imagine 

you   would   find  it   too    costly  to   meet   all 

the  expenses  connected  with  such  an  unusual 

number  as  that.     You  will  have  to  give  a 

feast  to   each  one  on  its  birthday,   besides 

extra  presents  that  will  be  required  of  you,  if 

you  wish  to  keep  in  favour  with  all  of  them. 

These   forty   must   be   a   great  tax  on  you, 

surely." 

An  amused  smile  lighted  up  the  hills  and 
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valleys  of  his  very  plain  face,  caused  no 
doubt  by  the  humour  of  the  case.  '*  The 
reason  why  I  have  set  up  so  many,"  he  said, 
"  is  the  result  of  a  calculation  I  have  made 
on  the  subject. 

"That  the  idols  can  confer  great  benefits 
when  they  Hke  is  something  that  every  one 
believes,''  he  continued.  "  If  men  were  to  get 
the  impression  that  they  could  not,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  them.  It  is  faith  in 
them,  confirmed  by  many  a  proof  that  no 
one  may  dispute,  that  keeps  them  in  exist- 
ence. 

''I,  too,  firmly  believe  in  the  idols,  so  does 
my  father,  and  so  also  does  my  mother. 
One  day  thinking  over  the  question,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  reverence  only  two 
or  three  was  a  great  mistake. 

"  There  is  a  considerable  number  beyond 
these,''  he  said,  "  who  would  naturally  resent 
my  neglect  of  them.  They  would  be  jealous 
of  those  that  I  do  worship,  and  they  would 
be  so  displeased  with  me  that  they  would 
become  my  enemies,  and  do  me  all  the  injury' 
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they  could.  I  must  bring  them  all  to  my 
side,  otherwise  I  should  never  be  sure  what 
might  happen  to  me  at  any  moment  of  my 
life.  And  so  now  I  have  added  thuly-seven 
to  the  three  with  which  I  started  my  home, 
and  they  are  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  same 
shrine  in  my  house.'' 

*'  Do  they  love  you  ?  ''  I  asked  him.  In- 
stantly a  blank  and  dazed  look  came  over  his 
face,  whilst  his  eyes  opened  wide  and  staring. 

'*  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked.  ^'  I 
never  before  heard  any  one  ask  such  an  out- 
landish question.  Of  course  they  do  not 
love  us,  and  only  a  foreigner  would  ever 
think  of  putting  such  a  question." 

"  Well,  may  I  ask  if  you  love  them  ?  *' 
The  effect  of  this  was  most  amusing.  A 
broad  grin  drove  away  the  solemn  look  with 
which  a  Chinese  screens  his  thoughts,  and  a 
loud  peal  of  laughter  filled  the  air  with  its 
merry  sounds.  A  sense  of  the  comical  had 
overcome  this  staid  countryman,  because  I 
had  asked  him  something  which  had  never 
occurred  to  a  Chinese  mind  before. 
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*'  No  man  ever  thinks  of  loving  the  idols," 
he  said.  ''  They  have  never  yet  won  the 
hearts  of  any  one  of  the  countless  multitudes 
that  serve  them,  for  they  have  no  love  with 
which  to  hold  them.  There  is  a  vague  fear 
of  them,  and  a  dread  lest  their  anger  should  be 
aroused,  and  whilst  their  faces  and  their  eyes 
are  like  those  of  the  men  and  women  who 
worship  them,  there  are  no  human  sympathies 
and  no  loving  bonds  to  link  their  hearts  in  a 
great  passion  for  each  other. 

*'  But  this  worship  of  the  idols  is  the  only 
thing  the  people  loiow  about,"  he  continued. 
"  There  is  nothing  else  they  can  do.  Death 
comes  to  them  and  sickness,  and  to  whom 
can  they  appeal  ?  A  son,  for  example,  who 
is  dearer  to  his  father  than  his  own  life, 
is  lying  moaning  and  restless  under  the  raging 
fires  of  a  deadly  fever.  He  has  no  medicine 
that  can  quench  these.  The  doctor  shakes 
his  head  and  says  he  will  die.  But  the 
father  does  not  want  him  to  die  ;  he  must  not 
die  ;  if  he  does  his  heart  will  be  broken  and 
his  home  will  be  wrecked. 


Some  of  the  idols  that  are  wor.-liippcd  by  the  Cliinese.  The  more  famous  out;.-:.  who.~e 
temples  may  be  fomid  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  cannot  be  found  amongst 
them.  There  are  countless  numbers  of  idoLs  that  even  the  Chinese  have  never  heard  about, 
but  in  old-fashioned  hom?s  their  images  mav  be  found. 


A  Chinese  Evangehst  addressing  an  audience  that  has  come  in  out  of  the  street  to  listen 
to  the  preacliing  of  the  Gospel.  Some  are  seated,  whilst  a  good  many  are  standing  ready 
to  move  on  when  they  feel  inclined.  The  speaker  is  e^^dently  popular,  for  some  faces  are 
beaniing  with'sn^les. 


Two  women  about  to  enter  a  small  temple  to  ask  the  god  some  important  question  that 
they  wish  answered.  The  first  woman  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  bimdle  of  incense  sticks  which 
she  will  burn  before  the  idol.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  number  of  strings  of  silver 'ingots 
These  she  \v\]l  burn  before  his  niche,  and  in  some  mysterious  way  after  their  passage  through 
the  flames,  they  will  be  turned  into  real  silver  and  find  their  way  into  hjs  treasury. 
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"  To  whom  can  he  go  in  this  hour  of  dark 
despair  ?  There  is  no  one  but  the  idol.  It  is 
speechless,  it  is  true,  and  when  he  stands 
before  it  with  sinking  heart  and  voice  quiver- 
ing with  sighs,  he  gets  but  httle  comfort  from 
it.  No  pitying  look  comes  into  its  face  and 
no  tears  steal  do\Mi  its  cheeks,  but  the  forces 
of  another  world,  he  beheves,  are  under  its 
control,  and  if  it  can  but  be  moved  by  a  large 
enough  bribe  it  may  summon  these  to  stay  the 
fires  that  are  burning  out  the  life  of  his 
beloved  son. 

''And  so  he  stands  before  it,"  he  explained, 
and  burns  his  bundle  of  incense  sticks,  and 
''  sets  fii'e  to  the  heap  of  gold  and  silver  paper 
money  with  which  he  would  add  to  the  wealth 
of  the  god,  and  vath  a  dull  pain  at  his  heart  he 
waits  with  sleeple  ss  eyes  to  see  what  the  idol 
w^ll  do. 

''  Should  the  fever  take  a  favourable  turn,  his 
belief  in  it  will  be  strengthened,  but  should 
the  laddie, no  word  of  reproach  will  ever  fall 
from  his  lips  against  it,  for  no  one  will  ever 
dare  to  do  that,  but  in  a  tone  of  utter  despair 
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he  would  declare  that  his  son  had  vanished 
from  his  gaze  for  ever  because  it  was  the  decree 
of  Heaven  that  he  should  do  so.'* 

There  are  many  occasions  on  which  it  is 
considered  that  the  household  gods  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity, and  so  in  every  city,  and  indeed  in 
every  village,  temples  are  erected  in  which 
special  idols  are  enshrined  who  are  ever  waiting 
with  open  doors  to  listen  to  any  who  may 
be  in  need  of  their  services. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  get-up  of  these 
temples,  but  the  methods  pursued  in  each  are 
pretty  much  the  same.  One  of  these  I  shall 
now  endeavour  to  describe.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  and  also  a  very  famous  one,  for 
every  city  throughout  the  whole  of  China  has 
one  precisely  similar  to  it. 

The  presiding  god  in  it  is  said  to  be  the 
deputy  of  the  Chinese  Pluto,  the  supreme 
ruler  in  the  Land  of  Shadows,  and  has  special 
powers  to  deal  with  the  gamblers,  thieves, 
and  bad  characters  of  the  town.  His  authority, 
however,  is  not  confined  simply  to  them,  but 
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extends  to  all  the  civic  questions  that  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  town,  over  which  he  is 
believed  to  have    complete  control. 

The  story  as  to  how  he  was  elevated  to  such 
a  high  rank  in  the  spirit  world  is  a  very 
interestin.g  one,  and  shovv's  hov/  different  the 
gods  of  China  are  from  those  of  India.  There 
is  not  one  in  the  whole  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
that  can  be  found  with  the  evil  reputation  that 
som.e  of  these  latter  have.  The  Chinese  would 
refuse  to  worship  men  and  women  with  the 
infamous  characters  that  some  of  the  Indian 
deities  are  said  to  be  tainted  v/ith. 

One  evening  a  fisherman  on  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China  was  cooking  his  evening  rice, 
when  happening  to  look  round  he  saw  a  well- 
dressed  scholarly  looking  man  sitting  in  the 
stem  of  his  boat. 

He  was  very  much  startled  at  this  sudden 
appearance,  and  wdth  a  good  deal  of  fear  he 
asked  him  who  he  v/as  and  how  he  had  come 
there.  The  man  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  an 
easy  graceful  manner  replied,  "  Oh  !  do  you 
not  know  me  ?     For  nearly  thjree  years  I  have 
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been  a  near  neighbour  of  yours,  and  I  have 
often  watched  you  fishing,  and  I  have  marked 
your  nets  as  they  sank  in  the  stream  and 
caught  the  fish  that  were  swimming  in  it. 

' '  I  am  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  was  drowned 
just  out  there/*  at  the  same  time  pointing 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  to  a  spot  some  dis- 
tance off.  '*  I  have  been  very  unhappy  all 
the  time  I  have  been  compelled  to  spend  in 
these  waters.  I  have  been  so  lonely  too,  and 
so  wretched,  waiting  and  watching  for  some 
chance  of  deliverance,  but  there  has  not  been 
a  single  case  of  drowning  since  I  lost  my  life, 
and  I  have  never  had  the  luck  of  being  able  to 
drag  some  one  into  the  river  who  would 
take  my  place  and  set  me  free." 

It  is  a  popular  belief  with  the  Chinese  that 
when  a  person  is  drowned  his  spirit  must  remain 
in  the  water  until  it  can  seize  some  incautious 
man  or  woman  who  has  come  down  to  its  brink 
and,  dragging  him  into  the  water,  cause  his 
death,  when  he  will  be  released  and  the  spirit 
of  the  other  will  take  his  place. 

"  I   am   in   better  spirits  to-day,'*  he  con- 
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tinued,  *'  than  I  have  been  since  the  accident  in 
which  I  lost  my  hfe.  I  am  happy  to  teU  you 
that  this  is  the  last  day  of  my  bondage  in  the 
river.  To-morrow  a  woman  is  coming  down 
to  it,  whom  I  shall  be  able  to  drown,  and  then 
I  shall  be  delivered  from  the  cruel  imprison- 
ment that  I  have  had  to  endure  so  long  in 
these  cold  waters." 

Anxious  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen 
next  day,  the  fisherman  sat  waiting  for  the 
woman  that  was  to  give  freedom  to  the  spirit 
in  the  stream.  About  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, a  woman  suddenly  appeared  on  the  road 
tearing  madly  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  Her  hair  was  dishevelled  and  her 
clothes  in  disorder,  and  as  she  raced  along  she 
kept  crying  and  screaming  as  though  she  were 
in  the  most  dreadful  distress.  He  had  just 
time  to  pole  his  boat  to  the  shore  and  seize 
hold  of  her  as  she  was  about  to  hurl  herself 
headlong  into  the  water. 

She  explained  that  she  had  been  to  collect 
a  debt  that  was  due  to  her  husband,  and 
whilst  returning  home  she  had  been  attacked 
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by  thieves  who  had  robbed  her  of  the  entire 
sum.  The  money  she  had  lost  was  going  to 
be  used  to  pay  a  very  urgent  creditor,  who 
had  declared  that  he  would  proceed  to 
extremities  if  he  were  not  paid  that  day. 

"  I  felt  so  distressed/'  she  said,  ''  with  my 
loss  and  at  the  thought  of  the  sorrow  that  my 
husband  would  feel  when  I  returned  home 
without  the  money,  that  I  seemed  to  give  up  all 
desire  to  Hve.  I  did  not  dare  to  face  him  and 
see  the  agony  that  would  come  over  him  when 
the  one  sum  of  money  that  was  going  to 
deliver  him  from  his  difficulties  was  gone  and 
could  never  be  recovered.  Oh !  why  have 
you  saved  me  ?  "  she  passionately  exclaimed. 
"  I  must  still  die,  for  we  never  can  make  up 
the  sum  of  which  I  have  been  robbed."  The 
fisherman  was  so  touched  with  the  pathetic 
story  that  this  heart-broken  woman  sobbed  out 
to  him,  that  he  gave  her  the  sum  of  which  she 
had  been  deprived,  and  with  smiling  face 
and  words  filled  with  gratitude  she  hurried 
away  to  tell  her  husband  of  her  wonderful 
deliverance. 
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Next  day  the  spirit  again  appeared  just  as  the 
sun  was  going  to  set.  There  was  a  cloud  upon 
his  face  and  a  look  of  genuine  distress.  "  Why 
did  you  act  so  unkindly  yesterday  in  saving 
that  woman's  Hfe  ?  '*  he  asked  in  a  tone  of 
reproach.  "  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  dehver- 
ance  when  you  intervened  and  dashed  all 
my  hopes  to  pieces.  In  a  few  minutes  more 
I  should  have  dragged  her  into  the  water,  and 
then  I  should  have  been  free." 

The  spirit  was  naturally  an  exceedingly 
kind-hearted  one  and  always  ready  to  extend 
his  sympathies  to  those  who  were  in  distress. 
The  fisherman  had  become  conscious  of  this, 
and  began  to  remonstrate  wdth  him  for  his 
cruelty  in  planning  to  deprive  the  woman  who 
had  been  robbed  of  her  life.  He  begged  and 
entreated  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
freeing  himself  by  the  destruction  of  any 
other  person,  and  to  bear  the  sorrows  which 
a  hard  and  unkind  fate  had  hurled  upon  him. 

These  persuasive  words  fell  upon  williag 
ears,  and  in  the  end  the  spirit  was  so  deeply 
impressed  by  them,  that  he  made  the  solemn 
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promise  that  never  in  the  future  would  he 
attempt  to  entice  any  one  into  the  river,  or 
plan  to  save  himself  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Two  years  went  by  but  no  one  lost  his  life 
in  the  river  by  drowning.  The  spirit  was 
loyally  keeping  the  promise  he  had  made, 
8jid  the  stream  never  gathered  any  toll  from 
the  numbers  who  every  day  crossed  it,  or 
from  any  single  person  who,  mad  with  pain  or 
misery,  was  attempting  to  end  it  all  in  its 
silent  waters.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it 
happened  that  a  god  was  needed  to  preside 
in  the  city  temples  of  Amoy,  and  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  Queen  of  the  fairies  who  had  the 
selection  of  such,  looking  around  to  find  some 
one  who  would  be  found  qualified  to  occupy 
so  responsible  a  position,  picked  out  this 
kindly  spirit  for  this  important  duty.  She 
felt  that  one  who  had  acted  so  nobly  as  he  had 
done,  and  who  had  shown  such  splendid  self- 
denial  could  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 
concerns  of  the  men  and  women  who  lived 
ha  this  great  commercial  centre. 


CHAPTER  VII 

5ome  Things  that  Women 
have  done  in  China 

'HEN  I  reached  China  a  Httle  over  half 
a  century  ago,  I  found  to  my  horror 
that  the  Hfe  of  no  httle  girl  when 
she  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven  was  safe. 
It  depended  entirely  upon  the  caprice  of 
her  parents,  and  whether  she  should  live 
or  die  was  not  settled  by  any  affection  they 
might  have  for  her,  but  by  other  accidental 
motives  that  might  have  existed  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  birth. 

This  subject  was  impressed  upon  my 
mind  by  an  experience  that  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  me. 

One  day  I  was  travelling  in  my  boat  down 
a  large  river.     There  had  been  heavy  rains 
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away  up  amongst  the  mountains  that  lay 
looming  up  against  the  sky  in  the  west,  and 
so  it  was  in  flood.  It  was  yellow  and  turbid 
with  the  sands  it  had  brought  with  it  from  the 
interior,  and  it  was  rushing  with  mad  and  eager 
haste  to  join  the  ocean  at  its  mouth. 

Looking  across  the  heaving  agitated  surface 
of  the  water  I  caught  sight  of  a  large  earthen 
jar  bobbing  from  side  to  side  and  caught  in 
the  flood  that  was  carrying  it  on.  "  What  is 
that  thing  we  can  see  in  the  river  yonder"  ?  I 
asked  of  the  captain.  "Oh,  that  is  an 
ordinary  water -jar  that  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  hold  the  water  that  is  used  in  the 
kitchen.*' 

Wondering  why  a  kitchen  utensil  of  that 
kind  should  be  here  in  the  river  instead  of  by 
the  door  of  some  cottage,  I  asked  him  to  take 
the  boat  alongside,  and  let  me  examine  it  for 
myself.  For  some  time  he  was  unwilling 
to  do  this,  as  he  knew  perfectly  weU  the 
reason  for  its  being  where  it  was,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  involved  in  the  trouble  that  a 
mearer  study  of  the  object  would  certainly 
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bring  to  us.  Insisting,  however,  that  he  should 
do  what  I  asked  him,  we  soon  came  up  to  the 
mysterious  jar,  and  peering  into  it,  what  was 
my  surprise  to  find  that  it  contained  a  Httle 
baby  girl,  that  had  been  bom  only  a  few  hours 
ago.  At  once  it  flashed  across  me  that  the 
presence  of  the  jar  amidst  these  swirling 
waters  was  an  ingenious  device  of  the  mother 
to  save  the  life  of  her  child  that  she  had  laid 
within  it.  She  had  not  had  the  heart  to 
destroy  it,  and  so  she  had  cast  it  on  the  flood  in 
the  hope  that  some  benevolent  heart  might 
be  moved  to  save  it,  and  so  its  life  need  not  be 
sacrificed. 

I  had  it  at  once  removed  to  the  little  cabin 
on  the  boat,  wrapped  it  very  carefully  in 
flannel,  and  then  laid  it  down  to  sleep.  But 
the  baby  had  no  idea  of  sleeping.  It  was 
hungry  and  it  w^anted  something  to  eat,  and 
soon  the  boat  resounded  with  the  cries  of  a 
very  healthy  and  lusty  little  maiden. 

Fortunately  I  had  a  good  supply  of  milk  on 
board,  which  I  got  the  captain  to  warm. 
I  soon  saw  a  gleam  of  childish  satisfaction 
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steal  over  its  face,  and  its  eyes  gleam  with 
joy  as  the  hot  milk  gurgled  down  its  throat. 
Before  many  minutes  had  elapsed  the  little 
black  eyes  had  closed,  and  with  gentle  sobs  of 
perfect  peace  she  was  fast  asleep. 

But  there  was  all  day  and  all  night  before 
me  in  which  I  should  have  to  care  for  the  little 
stranger,  and  I  rather  shrank  from  the  re- 
sponsibility. The  baby  was  there  and  had 
to  be  cared  for,  and  there  was  no  one  that 
seemed  to  be  more  conscious  of  this  than  she 
was.  She  would  occasionally  wake  up  and 
with  a  restless  movement  of  her  body,  and  a 
sudden  shrill  cry  would  plainly  intimate  that 
she  must  be  attended  to. 

Next  morning  we  reached  Amoy,  to  my 
great  satisfaction,  and  carefully  wrapping 
up  the  baby  in  the  warmest  things  I  had,  and 
laying  her  in  the  arms  of  the  captain,  we 
proceeded  to  my  home,  which  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away.  This  proved  one  of  the 
most  amusing  walks  that  I  had  ever   taken. 

The  people  that  met  us,  and  you  cannot  go 
ten  yards  in  China  without  meeting  some  one. 


This  is  a  picture  of  seven  sciiool-girls.  One  of  their  duties  is  to  wash  their  own  clothes. 
Women  and  girls  have  to  do  that  everywhere  in  China.  Laundries  are  unknown  there.  It 
is  not  considered  any  disgrace  for  a  girl,  even  of  a  good  family,  to  do  her  own  washing. 


A    BRIDGE    OVER    A    MOUNTAIN    STREAM. 

On  the  bridge  is  a  sedan  chair,  wliich  the  bearers  have  left  to  visit  the  opium  den  in  the 
village  near  by.     A  coolie  is  resting  with  liis  two  bundles  014  'the  groun4. 
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gazed  with  wondering  looks  upon  us.  * '  What 
have  you  got  in  your  arms  ?  ''  some  one  would 
whisperto  the  captain.  "  Ababy/*  he  would 
reply,  at  the  same  time  pointing  with  his 
thumb  in  my  direction.  "  And  where  did  you 
get  her  from  ?  "  would  be  asked  with  a  look  of 
wonder  in  the  face.  "  Oh  !  on  the  Dragon 
river  in  a  water  jar/*  he  replied  briefly  and 
curtly.  ''  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
\nth  her ''  ?  was  eagerly  asked.  "  I  do  not 
know.  Ask  him/'  at  the  same  time  point- 
ing in  my  direction  with  a  compression  of 
his  lips  and  a  nod  of  the  head. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  my  home, 
my  wife  was  waiting  to  welcome  me  back. 
Looking  with  surprise  at  the  captain  by  my 
side  she  asked,  *'  What  has  he  got  in  his  arms  "  ? 
''Oh,'*  I  replied,  "I  have  brought  you  a 
present,  something  very  nice  that  I  know  you 
will  like,  and  of  which  I  want  you  to  be  very 
careful." 

Stepping  up  to  him  and  removing  the 
covering  that  concealed  the  child  beneath,  she 
exclaimed  in  a  wondering  way,  "  Why,  it  is  a 
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baby/'  and  immediately  it  was  clasped  in  her 
arms.  Great  was  the  delight  of  my  own 
girls  that  they  had  a  real  live  baby  that  they 
could  nurse  and  pet  as  much  as  they  liked. 
Over  and  over  again,  I  had  to  tell  the  story  as 
to  how  I  found  it,  what  I  did  to  keep  it  from 
crying,  and  how  I  and  the  captain  had  man- 
aged to  bring  it  in  safety  to  Amoy. 

In  time  the  little  waif  was  baptized,  and  in 
memory  of  how  she  had  been  saved  we  called 
her  "  Lau-a."  Lau  means  drift  and  "  a  '* 
is  the  word  for  little.  Little  Drift  was  the 
name  by  which  she  was  afterwards  known, 
and  she  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  of 
a  great  many  who  were  rescued  in  times  of 
deadly  peril  from  a  tragic  end.  Heathenism 
m  China  has  always  endeavoured  to  degrade 
women  and  to  assign  to  them  a  low  place 
in  life.  But  many  a  time  it  has  signally 
failed,  and  women  have  come  to  the  front  and 
have  made  themselves  as  distinguished  as  the 
most  illustrious  men. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  about 
China  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  the  Empress 
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Dowager,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years 
held  supreme  power  in  the  Empire,  and  saved 
the  Manchu  D^Tiasty  from  being  wrecked 
sooner  than  it  was.  It  may  be  safe  to  say 
that  had  her  hfe  been  prolonged  that  royal 
house  would  still  be  sitting  on  the  Dragon 
throne,  and  the  revolution  would  be  waiting 
for  her  death. 

But  there  was  another  Empress  quite  as 
famous  who  lived  near  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century.  She  was  originally  a  poor 
man's  daughter,  but  by  her  beauty  and  her 
ability  she  gradually  rose  step  by  step  until 
she  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  China.  Her 
name  was  Wu,  but  another  title  that  was  given 
her,  '*  Wu,  the  equal  of  Heaven,''  is  the  one 
by  which  she  is  familiarly  kno\vn  to  the 
people. 

But  there  is  another  beautiful  character, 
who,  to  my  mind,  far  excels  either  of  those  two 
famous  women  whose  names  flash  on  the 
pages  of  history.  True,  she  was  only  a  young 
girl,  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  womanhood, 
and   who,  after   a   few   months   of   splendid 
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service  disappeared  from  public  life  and  was 
never  heard  of  again.  The  work,  however, 
that  she  did  was  of  infinitel}^  more  value  to  the 
nation  than  all  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
two  Empresses.  It  touches  every  province 
and  county  of  this  great  land,  and  is  a  kind 
of  Magna  Charta  to  men  who  are  suffering 
from  injustice  or  oppression. 

She  first  appears  before  our  notice  in 
connection  with  a  great  wrong  that  had  been 
done  to  her  father.  He  had  been  a  Mandarin 
of  high  rank,  and  had  been  falsely  accused  of 
a  crime  which  he  had  never  committed.  His 
enemies,  however,  were  powerful  and  they 
had  managed  to  get  him  dismissed  from  all 
his  offices,   and  sentenced  to  death. 

His  daughter  was  the  only  member  of  his 
family  who  was  left  to  console  him  in  these 
trying  circumstances.  Unfortunately  he  had 
no  son,  who  could  take  measures  for  the 
dehverance  of  his  father,  and  a  young  girl 
seemed  quite  helpless  to  meet  the  foes  who 
were  determined  to  destroy  him. 

But  she  was  a  heroine  in  her  way ,  and  seeing 
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that  everything  now  depended  upon  her,  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  her  father  should  not 
die  if  she  could  help  it.  Petition  after  petition 
was  presented  to  the  nearest  Mandarin,  pray- 
ing him  to  help  her  to  see  that  her  father  was 
righted,  but  he  refused  to  accept  a  single  one 
of  th€m.  She  had  no  money  to  bribe  those 
in  power,  and  being  only  a  girl,  men  looked 
upon  her  with  contempt,  and  refused  her  any 
aid. 

She  began  at  last  to  be  seriously  alarmed. 
The  time  was  drawing  sfewly  on  when  her 
father  would  have  to  die.  All  his  influential 
friends  had  deserted  him.  There  was  only 
herself  left,  and  she  had  failed  in  all  her  plans 
for  his  deliverance.  The  most  serious  thing 
was  that  the  Mandarin  who  could  have  re- 
tried his  case  and  proved  his  innocence  refused 
to  allow  her  to  plead  before  him. 

Driven  to  extremities  she  finally  decided  that 
she  would  go  to  the  capital  and  state  her  case 
to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  beseech  him  to 
do  justice  to  her  father.  Without  any  loss 
of  time    she   started  on  this    most    eventful 
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journey.  It  was  a  perilous  thing  to  do.  She 
was  young  and  she  was  a  woman,  and  the 
dangers  of  the  road  were  many  and  serious. 
She  knew^  all  that,  but  she  never  flinched  a 
moment  from  the  task  which  lay  before  her. 
Her  father's  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  she 
must  save,  whatever  the  cost  might  be  to 
herself.  She  little  dreamed  that  her  high 
resolve  and  the  noble  ideal  she  had  set  herself 
were  stronger  forces  to  protect  her  than  if  an 
army  had  been  marching  by  her  side  on  her 
way  to  the  capital. 

But  so  it  turned  out.  WTien  her  story 
became  known  to  the  people  of  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  she  passed,  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  was  excited  in  the  hearts  of  every 
one .  Men '  s  eyes  flashed  with  admiration  when 
it  was  told  to  them,  and  women's  faces  became 
suffused  with  a  divine  tenderness,  as  they 
exclaimed  to  each  other,  *'  She  is  going  to 
see  the  Emperor  to  save  her  father."  No 
subject  in  all  the  region  of  thought  could 
have  so  touched  and  moved  the  hearts  of  all 
classes  as  that.      The  air  became  filled  with 
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blessings,  and  men  and  women  vied  with 
each  other  in  wishing  this  noble  daughter 
success. 

At  length  she  reached  the  capital  and  made 
her  way  to  the  Palace.  She  had  entered 
within  the  great  gilded  gates,  and  was  wonder- 
ing in  what  way  she  was  to  gain  access  to  his 
majesty,  when  an  old  gentleman  of  very 
pleasing  countenance  passed  through  the 
courtyard.  Seeing  a  young  lady  with  a  very 
embarrassed  manner  within  the  royal  pre- 
cincts, he  asked  her  if  he  could  be  of  any 
service  to  her. 

She  immediately  explained  the  reasons  why 
she  had  come  to  the  capital,  and  begged  him 
to  tell  her  how  she  could  obtain  an  audience 
with  the  Emperor.  She  had  been  most 
fortunate  in  meeting  with  this  gentleman,  for 
he  was  a  very  high  official,  and  was  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Emperor.  Asking  her  to 
be  seated,  he  left  her,  at  the  same  time  telling 
her  that  he  would  return  to  her  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes.  This  he  did,  when  he  led 
her  into  a  magnificent  room  in  which  was 
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seated  a  gentleman,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
Emperor  liimself. 

Bemg  requested  to  tell  her  story,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  her  father  had  been  falsely 
accused,  and  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought  against 
hxim.  She  made  all  this  so  plain  that  the 
Emperor  was  deeply  impressed,  and  turning 
to  the  Minister  who  had  introduced  her,  he 
asked  him  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  com- 
manded that  certain  prominent  Mandarins 
should  investigate  the  case,  so  that  the  real 
truth  about  it  might  be  ascertained,  and  the 
condemned  official,  if  he  were  really  guiltless, 
might  be  exonerated  and  reinstated  in  his 
original  dignities  and  honours. 

This  course  was  taken  with  the  result  that 
the  father's  character  was  cleared,  and  he  was 
entirely  absolved  from  all  the  charges  that  had 
been  brought  against  him. 

The  Emperor  who  had  been  profoundly 
interested  in  the  case  and  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  noble  self-sacrificing  attitude 
the  girl  had  taken  in  her  efforts  to  save  her 
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father,  announced  the  decision  to  her  person- 
ally in  a  special  audience  he  granted  to  her. 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  monarch,  "  that  your 
father  has  been  proved  to  be  innocent,  and  I 
shall  take  all  the  necessary  methods  to  let  the 
Empire  know  that  he  has  been  maligned. 
The  wrongs  he  has  suffered  will  be  righted,  and 
you  will  have  the  life-long  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  it  is  through  your  filial  devotion 
such  a  happy  result  has  been  obtained. 

''  There  is  one  thing,  however,''  he  con- 
tinued to  say,  *'  which  exceedingly  distresses 
me  and  which  has  been  revealed  to  me  in 
connection  with  this  case,  and  it  is  this.  There 
are  many  of  my  subjects  who  are  evidently 
suffering  injustice,  such  as  3'our  father  has 
done,  and  there  are  some  of  my  officials, 
whom  I  have  delegated  to  act  for  me,  who 
refuse  to  use  the  power  and  authority  I  have 
given  them  to  protect  and  defend  those  who 
are  being  wronged. 

"  I  am,  therefore,  going  to  issue  an  edict 
that  at  the  entrance  of  every  Yamen  or  la^^ 
court,  a  drum  shall  be  suspended,  just  within 
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the  main  entrance,  and  whenever  that  is 
struck,  no  matter  whether  by  day  or  by  night, 
the  resident  Mandarin  must  at  once  hasten  out 
in  full  official  robes,  and  personally  inquire 
what  is  the  urgent  cause  that  has  brought 
these  people  to  claim  his  assistance/' 

The  Emperor  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
in  every  Yamen  throughout  the  eighteen 
provinces  a  drum  was  hung,  close  to  the 
main  entrance,  ready  to  be  struck  when 
some  great  necessity  demanded. 

The  tedious  processes  of  law  were  all  dis- 
pensed with  ;  no  bribery  had  to  be  resorted  to  ; 
no  corruption  of  Mandarin  or  under- officials 
might  stay  any  man's  hand ;  and  no  sooner 
were  the  sounds  of  the  beaten  drum  heard 
vibrating  through  the  Yamen  than  the  official 
must  hurry  out  to  give  his  countenance  and 
help  to  any  one  who  might  be  in  distress. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  through  the 
longing  of  a  daughter  to  restore  her  father's 
honour,  and  to  save  him  from  a  cruel  and 
disgraceful  death,  there  has  come  to  those 
who  were  suffering  great   wrongs   and  great 
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These  are  used  when  people  inquire  of  the  idols.  Each 
one  has 'an  inscription  carved  on  it.  and  when  any  question 
is  asked  of  the  god,  the  vase  is  taken  up  by  the  priest  and 
held  in  a  slanting  x>o?ition.  It  is  then  shaken  with  such 
skill  that  only  one  falls  to  the  ground.  This  contains  the 
answ2r  of  the  idol, 
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oppressions  a  system  of  deliverance  which  has 
been,  and  is  to-day,  in  force  throughout  the 
whole  of  China,  and  has  saved  many  a  home 
and  many  a  heart  from  sorrow  and  despair. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

rirs.  Wang  hears  the  Good 

News 

IN  Chapter  IV  you  read  about  a\Ir.  Wang 
and  his  family.  Now  two  or  three 
years  had  passed  by  smce  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wang.  He  was  of  a  hvely,  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  though  he  w^as  hot- 
tempered,  he  was  so  truly  devoted  to  his  wife 
and  children  that  the  greatest  harmony 
existed  in  the  family.  His  death  seemed  to 
remove  the  one  charm  that  had  made  the 
home  an  exceedingly  happy  one. 

Mrs.  Wang  had  always  been  a  profound 
believer  in  the  idols,  and  now  that  her  husband 
was  gone,  her  devotion  to  them  caused  her  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  her  worship 
of    them,  and  especially  of  the  Goddess  of 
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Mercy.  She  had  a  gi'eat  dread  of  death. 
She  had  seen  her  husbaad  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  fatal  fever  that  had  carried  him  off, 
and  she  instinctively  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  being  seized  mth  some  deadly  disease 
that  would  hurr}^  her  away  into  that  mys- 
terious and  unlovely  Land  of  Shadows,  to 
which  it  is  believed  every  Chinaman  goes 
when  his  hfe  is  ended  here.  Her  belief  in 
the  idols  never  wavered.  Many  a  time  the 
petitions  she  had  offered  to  them  had  been 
granted  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  any 
lingering  doubt  that  may  have  come  into  her 
mind  through  their  failure  on  certain  other 
occasions  was  for  the  moment  swept  away. 
Her  faith,  it  is  true,  was  not  one  of  stern  con- 
viction that  would  have  led  her  if  necessary 
to  the  stake.  No  sentiment  of  love  had  ever 
sprung  up  in  her  heart  for  any  one  of  them, 
and  she  never  had  been  sentimental  enough 
to  imagine  that  they  had  the  least  atom  of 
affection  for  her. 

The  idol  was  a  thing  that  was  shrouded  m 
mystery.  ~It   had   great   powers,    every   one 
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believed,  and  it  could  control  the  invisible 
forces  of  the  other  world,  and  bring  prosperity, 
and  wealth  and  sons,  and  official  position  when 
it  liked  to  any  one  who  managed  to  secure  its 
favour.  It  could  also  be  very  careless  of 
human  happiness,  and  it  would  calmly  sit 
in  its  accustomed  shrine  in  the  sitting-room 
and  allow  poverty  to  creep  into  the  home 
without  doing  anything  to  arrest  it.  It 
would  see  sorrow  after  sorrow  fall  upon  its 
members,  and  the  eyes  of  the  women  would 
be  filled  with  tears,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
men  turned  into  stone  through  the  calamities 
that  were  wrecking  the  family. 

A  spirit  of  unrest  had  come  over  Mrs. 
Wang.  She  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
her  household  gods.  She  had  presented  them 
with  huge  sums  of  money  which  had  been 
burned  to  the  sound  of  long  strings  of  fire 
crackers.  She  had  endeavoured  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  goddess  by  a  special  act  of 
devotion.  Instead  of  burning  sticks  of  incense 
to  her  on  the  new  and  full  moon,  she  had 
bought  a  large  coil  of  that  fragrant  material 
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that  the  idols  are  beheved  to  be  so  fond  of, 
and  she  had  placed  it  in  front  of  her  image. 
She  had  then  lighted  it,  and  for  a  whole 
month,  both  night  and  day,  the  fire  had  con- 
tinued to  smoulder,  and  the  fragrant  fumes 
rose  aroimd  her  head  a  continuous  offering 
that  never  ceased  to  bum.  In  spite  of  all 
this  her  heart  was  unsatisfied.  One  day  she 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  a  great  temple  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  to  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  a  god  who  had  lately  become 
very  famous.  Crowds,  in  common  with  herself, 
had  come  from  all  directions  in  the  hope 
of  obtaiQing  some  special  relief  that  they 
were  in  need  of.  She  had  long  to  wait  her 
turn  before  she  could  stand  before  this 
strange- looking  idol,  who  had  risen  to  sudden 
fame,  and  ask  it  to  give  her  peace  of  heart. 

As  she  was  walking  through  the  streets 
of  this  strange  town,  weary  and  footsore,  she 
caught  sight  of  an  open  door,  and  longing 
to  be  able  to  rest  for  a  few  moments  she 
entered  in  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  that  was 
near  the  entrance. 
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A  little  further  in  was  a  man  with  two  or 
three  people  sitting  in  front  of  him,  to  whom 
he  w^as  speaking  in  a  very  earnest  and  delib- 
erate way.  She  did  not  pay  any  attention 
to  them  however.  She  was  utterly  weary 
and  she  wanted  just  a  few  minutes*  rest  before 
she  began  her  long  tramp  back  again  to  her 
owTL  home. 

She  was  wondering  how  Girl  and  Willow 
w^ere,  and  she  was  longing  to  see  them  again ^ 
and  the  hope  came  into  her  heart  that  the 
god  she  had  just  been  worshipping  would 
bring  some  good  luck  to  them  all,  when 
some  words  that  the  speaker  was  uttering 
arrested  her  attention.  He  was  talking  about 
some  great  man,  called  the  Saviour  of  the 
World,  Who  he  declared  had  given  His  life 
for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  He  could 
give  peace  of  heart  to  every  one  who  trusted  in 
Him,  he  said,  and  He  could  forgive  men's  sins, 
and  He  could  fill  the  heart  with  continual  peace. 

This  last  statement  struck  her  with  special 
force.  ''  Why,  that  is  just  the  thing  I  have  been 
longing  to  possess,*'  she  muttered  to  herself. 
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* '  and  it  was  to  gain  that  great  happiness  that 
I  have  made  my  journey  to  this  city."  She 
became  so  excited  that  she  hastily  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  drawing  near  to  the  speaker, 
she  asked  with  an  anxious  voice,  "  VPao  is  this 
Man  that  you  are  talking  about  that  you  say 
can  give  every  one  that  applies  to  Him  perfect 
peace  of  heart.  I  have  long  desired  that, 
and  yet  I  have  never  foimd  any  idol,  and  I 
have  worshipped  many,  who  could  do  that. 
WTio  is  this  Man,  Who  without  any  burning 
of  incense,  or  presents  of  money,  is  prepared 
to  grant  so  great  a  gift  as  that  which  I  ha\'e 
longed  for  for  many  a  year  and  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  ?  " 

The  time  had  come  v/hen  the  great  deliver- 
ance that  Mrs.  Wang  had  long  looked  for, 
but  in  vain,  was  to  come  to  her.  She  had 
walked  many  a  weary  mile  to  this  town  in  the 
hope  of  getting  peace.  She  was  going  to 
obtain  that,  not  from  any  idol,  but  from  the 
One  Whose  name  she  had  never  heard,  but 
Who  henceforth  as  long  as  she  lived  was  to  be 
her  supreme  Lord  and  ]\Iaster. 
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Long  did  she  sit  and  with  eager  looks 
and  with  a  new  Hght  in  her  face  listen  to 
the  words  of  the  preacher  as  he  showed 
how  Christ  could  satisfy  every  desire  of  her 
soul.  The  truth  came  straight  to  her  heart, 
and  she  became  entranced  with  amazement  as 
he  proved  to  her  that  all  the  idols  combined 
throughout  the  country  had  not  the  slightest 
power  to  influence  her  life  either  for  good  or 
for  evil.  And  then  the  great  miracle  took 
place.  After  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  hours, 
Mrs.  Wang  had  been  so  thoroughly  influenced 
by  the  arguments  of  the  preacher  that  she 
declared  that  she  had  been  converted,  and 
henceforth  she  would  never  worship  any  one 
but  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  Who  had 
died  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 

Such  a  speedy  result  as  this  is  not  at  all 
common  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
Chinese,  but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown. 
They  usually  take  time  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision, and  weeks  and  months  may  elapse 
before  they  are  willing  to  renounce  the  idols 
and  worship  God.     Still,  in  my  own  experi- 
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ence,  I  have  met  with  cases  where  men  of  bad 
characters  have  been  touched  by  the  beauty 
of  Christ's  Hfe  and  have  accepted  Him  as 
their  Saviour  after  a  veiy  brief  hearing. 

When  she  reached  her  home,  she  could  talk 
of  nothing  else  but  the  marvellous  news  she 
had  to  tell  her  children  of  the  wonderful 
Saviour  Who  had  come  into  her  life,  and  Who 
had  filled  her  heart  with  a  content  that  no 
idol  had  ever  been  able  to  give  her.  She  pro- 
posed to  them  that  the  home  should  be 
cleared  of  the  family  gods,  and  that  for  the 
future  they  should  all  worship  God.  This 
was  agreed  to,  though  it  was  decided  before 
doing  so,  that  the  Goddess  should  be  asked 
whether  she  was  willing  to  consent  to  their 
abandoning  her,  and  to  their  worshipping  the 
God  of  the  Christians. 

The  habits  and  superstitions  of  a  life- 
time were  not  to  be  discarded  without  some 
compunction  of  feeling.  The  Goddess  for 
many  a  long  year  had  been  the  one  religious 
force  in  the  hearts  of  them  all,  and  though 
the  mother  had  got  a  vision  of  a  greater  One, 
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Who  in  time  would  take  complete  possession 
of  her  life,  there  was  something  about  the 
mild-faced  Indian  idol  that  kept  her  still  in 
a  half-hearted  allegiance  to  it. 

Having  procured  a  bundle  of  incense  sticks 
and  a  long  string  of  golden  ingots  from  the 
shop  down  the  street,  Mrs.  Wang  stood 
facing  the  god,  whilst  Girl  and  Willow  stand- 
ing by  her  side  looked  on  with  breathless 
interest  at  a  proceeding  that  was  to  change 
the  whole  character  of  their  lives.  They 
could  hardly  realize  what  it  all  meant.  The 
mother  had  come  home  from  a  visit  to  an 
idol  whose  fame  for  working  miracles  in 
the  lives  of  people  had  spread  throughout 
the  coimtry,  and  with  a  masterful  kind  of 
eloquence,  and  in  glowing  language  she  had 
described  a  new  God  who  had  been  revealed 
to  her  by  a  preacher  in  one  of  the  Christian 
Churches.  They  had  heard  rumours  about 
this  new  religion  that  was  spreading  through 
the  country,  but  they  had  known  practically 
nothing  about  it,  until  their  mother,  whom 
they  loved  with  a  passionate  devotion,  had 
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declared  her  intention  of  becoming  a  wor- 
shipper of  the  true  God.  And  now  the 
whole  thing  was  going  to  be  put  to  the  test, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  answer  of  the  god- 
dess w^ould  be  got  as  to  what  was  her  opinion 
of  the  matter. 

The  long  incense  sticks  were  already 
smouldering  in  the  incense  dish  before  the 
shrine,  and  the  room  was  filled  with  their 
fragrance,  and  the  goddess  seemed  to  look 
out  with  a  tender  benevolent  look  on  her 
face  through  the  rising  curling  smoke  upon 
the  group  before  her,  when  Mrs.  Wang 
addressed  her  : 

"  I  am  here  for  the  last  tim.e,**  she  said, 
"  to  worship  you.  I  have  recently  heard 
about  a  Saviour,  called  Jesus,  to  Whom  my 
whole  heart  has  been  drawn,  so  that  I  feel 
I  can  never  believe  in  any  other.  From 
this  day  neither  I  nor  my  children  will  ever 
pay  any  homage  to  3'ou  again.  I  do  not 
wash,  however,  to  seem  ungrateful  to  you. 
Many  a  time  in  the  past  you  have  helped  us  as 
a  family,  and  I  would  now  thank  you  for  aD 
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you  have  done  for  us.     I   must  leave  you 
though,  in  spite  of  all  the  memories  of  the 
past,  for  a  greater  One  than  you  is  drawing 
me  to  Him,  and  I  cannot    resist  the  power 
with  which  He  controls  me.     I  want,  however, 
your  consent  to  give  you  up.     Tell  me,  are 
you  willing  that  I  should  leave  you  for  ever 
to  worship  Jesus  ?  ''     She  then  took  up  the 
divining  rods  that  lay  in  front  of  the  goddess, 
and  flinging  them  up  in  the  air,  they  came 
clattering  down  on  to  the  ground,  and  when 
with  eager  looks  they  peered  at  the  bamboo 
rods,  they  saw  that  the  answer  was  *'  yes." 
That   sam.e   day,   every   trace   of  idolatry 
was  carefully  removed  from  the  home.     Not 
a  vestige  of  it  was  left.     The  god  of  the 
kitchen  was  ruthlessly  dethroned,  and  never 
more  would  he   make  his  report  to   Heaven 
of   the   doings   of   the  home.     The   goddess 
had  declared  that  the  worship  of  the  idols 
should   be   given   up,    and   that    Jesus   was 
the  Lord  whom  Mrs.  Wang  and  her  son  and 
daughter  should  henceforth  serve,  and  so  a 
clean  sweep  with  the  past  was  made,  and 
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every  room  in  the  house  was  swept  and 
garnished  for  the  coming  of  the  new  Master 
to  commence  His  reign. 

And  soon  the  sign  of  His  presence  was  seen 
in  the  magic  changes  which  came  into  this 
home  from  which  the  idols  had  been  expelled. 
The  fear  of  ghosts  and  elves  and  evil  spirits 
which  the  Chinese  dread  so  much,  and  which 
they  believe  are  constantly  moving  mysteri- 
ously about  to  bring  distress  and  sorrow 
upon  men,  completely  vanished  from  their 
thoughts.  A  new  benevolent  Power  had 
come  into  their  lives  \Vho  never  dreamt  of 
injuring  any  one.  The  purpose  of  His  heart 
w^as  to  save,  and  with  a  childlike  faith  they 
cast  all  their  care  upon  Him. 

Another  very  beautiful  change  soon  came 
into  the  home  with  the  coming  of  Christ. 
They  began  to  talk  about  the  father  who  was 
gone.  Before,  they  hardly  ever  mentioned 
his  name,  or  if  they  did,  it  was  in  whispers, 
and  wdth  a  shadow  on  their  faces,  and  \\ath 
tears  in  their  eyes.  They  would  never  see 
liim    again,    so    heathenism    said,    and    even 
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when  they  themselves  passed  into  the  Land 
of  Shadows,  they  would  never  meet,  or  look 
into  each  others  eyes,  and  renew  the  love  that 
had  been  snapped  by  death. 

But  now  they  began  to  talk  about  him  in 
cheerful  strains.  Wherever  he  was,  he  cer- 
tainly was  with  the  great  Father  Whom  they 
had  learned  to  call  their  own.  He  had  died 
without  learning  about  Him,  but  he  knew 
now.  Perhaps  Christ  whilst  preaching  to 
the  spirits  in  prison  had  preached  to  him, 
and  he  too  had  found  salvation  as  they 
had.  Their  new  faith  had  brought  back  the 
dead  to  life  again,  and  they  dared,  as  no 
heathen  dreams  of  doing,  to  think  that  in 
the  future  the  broken  family  would  be  once 
more  united. 


CHAPTER  IX 

The  riarrying  of  Willow 

DURING  the  years  that  had  been  swiftly 
speeding  on,  Willow  had  grown  to 
be  a  woman.  She  was  eighteen, 
and  in  the  south  of  China  when  a  girl 
has  reached  that  age,  she  is  considered  as 
having  arrived  at  v/omanhood,  and  she 
has  to  enter  upon  the  responsibilities  that 
come  to  every  woman  in  the  Flowery  King- 
dom of  China. 

She  was  altogether  an  exceptionally  fine 
girl.  She  was  not  beautiful,  but  there  was 
something  about  her  face  that  gave  it  a 
special  charm,  so  that  when  she  smiled,  which 
she  often  did,  it  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
become  radiant. 

She  was  possessed  of  a  mind  above  the 
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average,  and  in  her  own  quiet  way  she  was 
accustomed  to  think  out  for  herself  questions 
that  girls  of  her  age  would  have  left  for  others 
to  decide  for  them. 

She  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  conversion  of  her  mother,  as  well 
as  by  the  decided  answer  of  the  goddess  that 
they  should  give  up  the  worship  of  her  and 
should  believe  in  Jesus  as  their  Saviour. 
From  that  time  she  had  studied  the  new  faith 
with  great  care,  and  she  had  got  all  the  in- 
formation about  it  that  was  possible  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Christians,  with  the  result 
that  she  became  an  earnest  believer  in  Christ, 
and  a  most  consistent  Christian  in  her  daily 
Ufe. 

About  this  time  there  came  a  crisis  in  her 
life  which  caused  us  all  a  great  deal  of  anxiety, 
and  for  which,  from  a  Chinese  standpoint, 
there  seemed  no  possible  solution.  It  arose 
in  connection  with   her   proposed   m.arriage. 

The  arrangements  for  a  Chinese*  marriage 
are  entirely  different  from  those  which  take 
place  in  the  West.     In  China  the  two  people 
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most  concerned  are  not  allowed  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  them.  Neither  the  young 
man  nor  the  young  girl  would  ever  dare 
to  speak  to  any  one,  not  even  to  their  own 
parents,  about  marriage.  This  is  one  of  the 
social  laws  of  the  Chinese  people  that  I 
have  never  known  to  be  violated  during 
all  the  years  that  I  lived  in  that  coimtry. 

A  young  girl,  for  example,  arrives  at  the 
age  when  her  betrothal  takes  place.  She  is 
aU  the  time  with  her  mother,  for  after  a 
certain  age  she  never  goes  out  for  a  walk  or 
pays  visits  to  any  of  her  friends.  Her 
mother  is  her  constant  companion,  and  every 
secret  of  her  heart,  but  one,  she  freely  confesses 
to  her,  and  that  one  is,  to  whom  is  she  to  be 
married  and  when.  The  m^other  knows  what 
is  in  the  thoughts  of  her  daughter,  and  the 
romantic  visions  that  pass  through  her  mind, 
for  she  has  been  a  girl  herself,  but  to  speak 
about  them  would  make  her  blush  for  very 
shame,  and  would  create  a  barrier  between 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  hves. 

The  one  method  which  is  pursued  by  the 
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four  hundred  millions  of  this  great  country 
is  to  employ  a  middle-woman,  who  makes  it 
her  business  to  get  to  know  all  the  families 
in  her  district  in  which  there  are  marriageable 
young  men  and  women.  This  information 
is  valuable  to  her  when  her  services  happen 
to  be  called  into  requisition. 

This  lady  who  plays  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  people,  and 
who  is  a  product  of  the  ages,  is  in  many 
respects  a  very  interesting  character.  She  is 
very  shrewd,  very  fluent,  and  a  keen  judge 
of  character.  As  far  as  is  possible  she  deals 
fairly  with  both  sides,  but  when  that  is  not 
feasible,  she  will  lie  and  cheat  and  deceive 
without  any  fear  of  any  penalty  in  the  future, 
for  there  never  has  been  any  law  in  China  that 
would  call  in  question  any  of  her  misdeeds 
in  her  matrimonial  arrangements.  It  is  her 
business  to  arrange  marriages.  It  is  her 
livelihood,  and  to  secure  that  end,  where 
she  gets  fees  from  both  parties,  she  will 
describe  beauty  where  it  never  existed,  and 
she  will  grow  eloquent  in  telling  of  the  virtues 
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of  the  young  man,  when,  perhaps,  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest  scamps  in  the  town.  The 
character  of  this  woman  is  well  kno\vn,  and 
yet  people  everj-^vhere  still  employ  her. 
They  cannot  help  themselves,  for  she  is  the 
only  way  by  which  the  marriage  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  can  be  brought  about. 

Many  parents  are  so  suspicious  of  the  wiles 
of  these  middle-women,  that  they  take  extra- 
ordinary precautions  to  prevent  being  taken 
in,  but  they  are  very  seldom  a  match  for 
them. 

A  lady  friend  of  mine  had  a  son  whom 
she  wished  to  have  naarried.  He  was  a 
line-handsome  looking  lad,  highly  educated, 
and  to  satisfy  him  his  mother  felt  no  ordinary 
woman  would  suit  him  as  a  wife.  A  middle- 
woman  was  called  in,  and  after  some  weeks 
of  negotiations  a  girl  was  proposed,  who 
was  declared  to  be  possessed  of  all  the  homely 
virtues,  and  many  of  the  accomplishments, 
that  would  make  her  an  ideal  wife. 

My  friend  was  cautious,  and  before  finally 
settling  the  question,  she  said  she  would  like 
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to  visit  the  home  of  the  girl  and  see  for  her- 
self what  she  was  like.  This  was  readily 
agreed  to,  and  at  the  appointed  time  when 
she  arrived  there  she  found  her  busily  at 
work  doing  some  embroidery.  She  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  neat  appearance 
of  the  girl.  She  was  very  nicely  but  not 
extravagantly  dressed.  Her  hair  had  been 
done  up  in  the  artistic  style  that  the  ladies 
affect  in  good  families,  and  sprays  of  fresh 
flowers  and  long  gold  and  silver  hairpins 
gave  a  charming  effect  to  her  appearance. 

With  a  modesty  that  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  my  friend,  she  stood  up  when 
she  came  near  her,  and  remained  standing 
until  she  was  requested  to  sit  down,  and 
that  she  never  uttered  a  word  whilst  the  two 
mothers  were  conversing,  v/as  simply  an 
evidence  of  how  well  she  had  been  brought  up, 
and  what  a  model  daughter-in-law  she  was 
capable  of  making. 

Now  the  whole  of  that  scene  had  been 
planned  and  thought  out  by  the  miiddle- 
woman.     It  w^as  a  piece  of  splendid  acting 
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that  completely  imposed  upon  the  shrewd 
woman  who  came  to  spy  out  the  land.  The 
girl  was  the  very  opposite  of  what  she  ap- 
peared to  be  in  that  domestic  picture,  and 
quite  imsuited  to  be  the  wife  of  the  vigorous, 
good-looking  young  fellow  who  became  her 
husband.  That  he  felt  so,  I  could  plainly 
see,  when  he  caught  his  very  first  glimpse 
of  her  at  the  marriage  at  which  I  officiated, 
and  expressed  his  disappointment  by  a  sullen 
look  that  his  mother  should  have  selected 
such  a  woman  as  this  to  be  his  wife. 

There  is  one  thing  about  this  custom., 
which  any  couple  in  England  would  shrink 
from,  in  which  it  does  succeed,  and  that  is  it 
secures  that  every  woman  in  China  gets 
married.  There  is  no  such  a  thing  in  the 
whole  of  it  as  an  old  maid,  and  the  plainest 
woman  in  it,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful, 
all  alike,  through  the  ingenious  invention 
of  the  ancients,  have  a  husband  provided 
for  them  by  this  fairy  wonder-worker,  the 
middle-woman. 

Now  long  before  Mrs.  Wang  and  her  children 
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had  become  Christians,  Willow  had  been 
betrothed  to  a  young  lad  in  the  same  rank  of 
life  as  herself.  Unfortunately  he  had  devel- 
oped into  a  very  bad  man,  who  would  ere 
long  have  wrecked  the  Hves,  both  of  himself 
and  Willow.  Heathenism  had  no  remedy 
for  such  a  case,  and  no  system  of  reformation 
that  would  have  reclaimed  the  man  and 
made  him  a  fit  husband  for  such  a  fine  char- 
acter as  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 
But  what  could  be  done  ?  To  break  the 
engagement  was  an  impossibility.  Such  a 
thing  had  never  been  heard  of  by  any  one, 
and  when  I  suggested  it  to  one  of  the  native 
pastors,  he  became  exceedingly  indignant, 
and  begged  me  never  to  mention  such  an  idea 
again,  as  it  was  utterly  abhorrent  to  the 
Chinese  mind  and  could  never  be  carried  out. 
I  felt  so  strongly,  however,  on  the  matter, 
that  I  could  not  give  up  the  idea  of  delivering 
Willow  from  the  awful  life  she  would  have  to 
live  if  she  were  married  to  such  a  man  as  the 
one  to  whom  she  was  engaged.  As  no  one 
would  stand  by  me  in  any  suggestion  of  can- 
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celling  the  betrothal,  I  determined  that  I 
would  do  my  utmost  to  delay  the  carrying  of 
it  out,  in  the  hope  that  God  would  intervene 
in  some  way  that  I  could  not  foresee,  to  save 
the  girl  from  the  calamity  that  threatened  her. 

Accordingly  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which 
time  marriages  are  usually  carried  out,  when 
the  parents  of  the  young  man  requested  that 
Willow  should  come  to  the  home  of  her 
future  husband  and  be  married,  they  were  told 
that  I  had  decided  that  the  marriage  cere- 
monies should  be  delayed  for  another  year. 
After  some  little  grumbling  they  consented, 
and  so  the  delay  of  another  year  was  gained. 
This  was  a  great  conquest,  for  many  things 
might  happen  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
that  might  possibly  save  Willow  from  this 
unhappy  marriage.  But  nothing  did  happen, 
and  formal  application  was  again  made  at 
the  close  of  the  next  year  that  she  should  be 
handed  over  to  her  new  home.  Again  they 
were  told  that  I  had  desired  that  still  another 
year  should  be  allowed  to  lapse  before  she 
would  be  allow^ed  to  go  to  them. 
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Another  year  went  by  and  I  knew  that 
the  demand  for  Willow  would  again  be  made. 
I  had  stopped  the  marriage  for  two  years, 
but  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  so  any  longer. 
I  was  puzzling  my  brains  to  know  what  course 
should  now  be  adopted  to  stay  the  sacrifice 
that  was  going  to  be  made,  when  the  whole 
position   was   altered   by   the   decision   that 
Willow  herself  had  come  to.     Addressing  her 
mother   she   said,  "I  am  quite   prepared  to 
carry  out  the  arrangement  that  you  and  my 
father   made   for    me   when   you    betrothed 
me  to  the  son  of  the  man  who  is  soon  coming 
to  claim  me.     You  planned  your  very  best 
for   my   happiness,    and   you   could  not  see 
that  things  would  turnout  as  they  have  done. 
I  do  not  complain,  indeed  I  dare  not.     When 
the  bridal  chair  comes  to  carry  me  away  from 
you,  I  shall  enter  robed  for  the  ceremony, 
but  you  will  never  see  me  again.     I  cannot 
live  with  a  man  so  infamous  as  the  one  to 
whom  I  am  to  be  wed,  and  before  the  day  is 
over   I    shall   have   drowned   m3^self   in   the 
nearest  well." 
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A  rumour  of  this  soon  stole  to  the  home 
of  the  expectant  bridegroom,  for  there  are 
no  secrets  in  this  land,  and  a  great  commotion 
was  the  result.  If  the  girl  committed  suicide, 
then  the  foreigner  who  had  been  opposed  to 
the  marriage  and  had  stopped  it  for  two 
years,  might  step  in  and  get  the  EngHsh 
Consul  to  move  the  Mandarin  to  investigate 
the  matter  to  find  out  the  reason  why  a  newly- 
made  bride  should  prefer  the  well  to  her 
husband's  home.  There  must  be  some  tragedy 
connected  with  it  that  needed  investigating, 
he  would  declare. 

There  was  none  of  course,  excepting  the 
bad  character  of  the  bridegroom,  but  the 
consequences  of  any  inquiry  would  have  re- 
sulted in  financial  disaster  to  his  family.  The 
Mandarin  and  his  secretary  and  his  police- 
men, and  the  legion  of  officials  who  get  their 
living  upon  just  such  cases,  would  have  wrung 
every  cash  out  of  them  that  they  possessed. 
They  elected,  therefore,  to  compromise.  A 
certain  sum  was  accepted  as  an  indemnity,  the 
marriage  contract  was  torn  up,  the  first  case, 
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perhaps,  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
whole  of  southern  China,  and  the  bride  was 
free  from  the  man  she  dreaded.  To  avoid 
any  future  compHcations,  Willow  within  a 
month  was  married  to  a  member  of  the  Church, 
and  rejoicings  filled  the  heart  of  every  one 
at  the  great  deliverance  which  had  come  to 
her.  Christianity  was  the  only  force  that 
could  have  prevented  her  life  from  being 
wrecked  and  rained  by  an  unlovely  marriage. 
Heathenism  had  no  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
tragedy  that  lay  before  her  might  be  avoided ; 
rather  would  it  have  compelled  her  to  meet 
it  and  endure  it  as  long  as  her  life  lasted. 


CHAPTER  X 

What  Christ   has  done  for 

China 

IN  those  early  far-off  days,  which  seem  now 
to  have  vanished  amidst  fogs  and  mists, 
vrhen  we  first  reached  China,  the  thought 
was  continually  forced  upon  us  that  noth- 
ing that  we  could  do  would  ever  change 
the  thoughts  and  habits  of  those  dense, 
tmceasing,  endless  crowds  with  which  the 
land  was  filled. 

Every  man  and  v/cman  that  we  met  looked 
upon  us,  not  merely  with  suspicion,  but  with 
contempt.  "  Foreign  devil  *'  was  a  high- 
sounding,  dignified  title,  not  very  often  used, 
which  with  me  at  least  had  mostly  the  effect 
of  producing  a  smile.  The  one  name  with 
which  w^e  were  assailed  everyw^here  was 
"  Barbarian,''  a  word  in  which  was  concen- 
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trated  the  very  essence  of  Chinese  thought  as 
to  the  opinion  that  every  one  had  about  us. 
Wherever  we  went  our  greeting  was  summed 
up  in  that.  Men  would  mutter  it  in  their 
teeth  as  they  passed  by  us.  A  mother  with 
a  smiHng  face  would  hold  up  her  child  and 
cry  out  in  excited  tones,  ''  Look  at  the  Bar- 
barian.'* The  term  was  thrown  at  us  from 
street  comers.  Boys  playing  at  pitch  and 
toss  would  stop  at  a  most  critical  point  of 
their  game  and  every  voice  would  be  raised 
in  high  glee  calling  out  this  national  name  for 
the  foreign  stranger  v/ithin  their  gates,  no 
matter  from  what  land  or  clime  he  had  come. 
The  thought  of  the  nation  was  sum.med  up 
in  that  one  expression  which  some  genius  had 
flung  into  the  air. 

But  we  soon  found  there  was  another  force 
more  deadly,  more  hostile,  with  which  we  had 
to  contend,  and  that  was  a  figure  with  leaden- 
hued  cheeks  and  uncombed  hair,  and  tattered 
garments,  and  v/ith  the  word  Despair  blazing 
in  fiery  letters  all  over  it.  This  power  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Opium. 
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In  all  dkections  we  had  signs  of  this  hideous 
and  forbidding  character.  His  dens  were  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  main  streets  of  every 
city,  but  they  flourished  most  in  the  alley- 
ways and  in  the  slums  where  men  could  steal 
into  them,  when  the  evening  shadows  crept 
over  them,  and  where  they  were  screened  from 
the  gaze  of  the  public. 

Its  slaves,  too,  were  conspicuous  every- 
where. They  mingled  in  the  ever-moving 
crowds,  and  they  formed  part  of  the  audiences 
that  gathered  round  the  missionary  when 
he  spoke  of  the  new  kingdom  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  come  to  establish  in  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  They  could  never  be  mistaken. 
Their  faces  were  weird-looking  and  pathetic, 
and  a  fierce  anger  seemed  to  flame  up  within 
their  hearts  when  they  drev/  near  and  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  barbarian  who  professed 
to  have  a  gospel  that  could  save  China. 
They  were  not  chary  in  expressing  their 
opinion  as  to  the  wa.nt  of  morality  of  the 
country  that  had  sent  this  awful  drug  to  their 
land,  nor  did  they  attempt  to  conceal  its  name. 
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The  one  consoling  thought  in  those  very 
early  days  was  that  there  were  no  beer  shops 
and  no  public  houses.  Outside  the  treaty 
ports,  where  by  treaty  right  the  foreigners 
could  live  and  trade,  and  where  inns  and 
grog  shops  sprung  up  with  their  coming,  no 
such  places  could  be  found  in  the  vast  interior 
beyond  them. 

The  result  was  that  the  missionary  need 
never  fear  that  some  tipsy  or  drunken  man 
would  ever  stumble  in  amongst  his  hearers, 
and  raise  a  disturbance  that  might  have  ended 
fatally  for  the  barbarian.     He  could  travel  in 
untrodden  paths,  along  the  mounta?in  roads, 
or  am^ongst  villages  where  no  foreigner  had 
ever  been  seen,  and  he  w^as  never  troubled 
with  the  thought  that  a  mob  might  suddenly 
be  raised  by  some  one  mad  with  drink.     If 
China  had  been  a  drunken  land,  its  regenera- 
tion would  have  been  retarded  for  many  a 
long   year,   but   fortunately   it   was   a   sober 
country. 

The  progress  of  missionary  work  was  slow, 
very,  very  slow.    It  was  not  that  the  preachers 
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could  not  get  hearers.  They  could  always 
get  these.  The  moment  a  man  stood  up 
to  tell  about  Christ,  men  instinctively  drew 
near  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  This 
preaching  was  a  new  thing.  The  priests  in 
the  pubHc  temples  never  did  this,  neither  did 
any  disciple  of  Confucius  appear  on  the 
streets  or  in  any  public  place  to  expound  the 
teachings  of  the  great  sage. 

Preaching  was  a  new  art  that  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  masses.  Life  generally  was 
monotonous,  for  books  were  few,  and  news- 
papers still  far  away  in  the  future,  and  new 
thoughts  never  moved  amongst  the  people. 
The  missionary  was  the  founder  of  a  new 
movement  that  changed  the  dull  current  of 
centuries,  and  if  the  preacher  had  only  been 
a  Chinaman,  the  story  of  the  Gospel  I  believe 
would  have  so  touched  the  imagination  and 
faith  of  the  crowds  v/ho  came  to  hsten,  that 
a  mighty  revolution  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  thinking  of  the  great  masses 
of  the  Empire  many  years  before  that  was 
effected. 
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But  no  such  change  came  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  men  who  had  to  stand  face  to 
face  with  the  centuries  of  unbelief  that 
hardened  the  hearts  of  the  crowds,  who  stood 
with  unmoved  faces  before  them.  They  were 
friendly  and  good-humoured,  and  full  of 
questions  about  England,  and  her  mountains 
and  skies,  and  customs  which  they  got  passing 
glim.pses  of  from  the  preachers  of  the  new 
Gospel,  but  not  one  single  step  would  they 
take  in  advance  of  that. 

On  one  occasion  I  determined  to  travel 
farther  into  the  unknown  where  new  thoughts 
had  never  wandered,  but  where  from  father 
to  son  for  endless  generations  customs  had 
been   observed   with   changeless   uniformity. 

The  place  I  had  selected  v/as  an  old  city 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenes  any  painter  could  look  upon. 
On  one  side  rising  gradually  from  the  plain 
on  which  the  town  was  built  was  a  magnifi- 
cent range  of  momitains.  Nearly  every 
evening  the  most  wonderful  sights  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  top  of  these.     The  clouds  as  if 
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anxious  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  setting  sun 
crowded  together  to  be  touched  by  his  vanish- 
ing glory.  And  then  how  great  the  transform- 
ation scenes  that  covered  those  mountain 
heights  with  pictures  such  as  no  human  hand 
had  ever  painted  ! 

The  clouds  were  clothed  with  new  beauties, 
and  tints  and  hues  and  shades  of  colour  were 
flashed  into  them  by  the  great  master  artist 
of  the  world,  till  one  stood  enthralled  by 
the  bewildering  touches  which  changed  the 
whole  into  a  magic  fairyland. 

The  towTL  I  had  selected  ought  to  have  been 
filled  v.ith  poets  and  painters,  and  men  of 
artistic  minds,  whose  souls  had  been  uplifted 
out  of  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  past  by 
the  wonderful  sights  which  passed  before 
their  eyes  nearly  every  evening  the  whole 
year  round,  but  I  soon  found  that  was  not 
the  case.  It  was  a  dreary  old-fashioned 
place,  and  the  dust  of  years  lay  upon  its 
streets  and  in  its  homes,  and  upon  the  very 
souls  and  thoughts  of  its  people.  The  pattern 
of  their  clothes  started  no  one  knew   when. 
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It  was  enough  that  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  had  worn  them.  It  was  only 
the  girls  who  had  a  slightly  modem  look  with 
the  sprays  of  fragrant  flowers  deftly  stuck 
into  their  hair  when  they  appeared  on  the 
streets,  but  even  they  were  trammelled  by 
the  past,  for  they  had  to  insert  them  at  the 
precise  angle  that  their  grandmothers  had 
done. 

We  began  our  preaching,  and  the  sleepy 
city  was  awakened  by  the  new  revolution. 
Such  thoughts  had  never  been  listened  to 
before.  The  preaching  hall  was  filled  with 
men  from  whose  eyes  looked  out  the  thoughts 
of  the  dead  centuries. 

A  year  went  by,  and  not  a  single  believer 
in  the  Gospel  appeared.  Another  year  crept 
on  and  still  another,  and  another,  and  another, 
till  ten  had  passed.  And  then  when  hope 
began  to  flag  and  the  evening  sunsets  seemed 
but  a  grim  mockery  upon  the  failure  that 
was  breaking  our  hearts  in  that  dust-covered 
old  city,  a  farmer  appeared  with  a  look  in 
his  face  which  we  had  never  seen  in  any  of  the 
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hearers  who  had  looked  into  our  faces 
before.  He  was  the  first  of  a  goodly 
number  who  have  since  found  their  way  into 
the  church.  "  I  had  to  come/*  he  said.  ''  I 
could  not  stay  away.  I  did  not  want  to 
profess  my  faith  in  Christ,  but  I  could  not 
rest  without  Him.  My  heart  was  void  and 
empty  and  He  has  been  the  only  One  who  has 
ever  filled  it,  and  so  I  am  here  to  cast  in  my  lot 
with  you." 

The  years  went  by,  and  though  the  converts 
everywhere  were  few,  there  v/as  a  mysterious 
something  in  the  air  that  made  us  feel  a 
mighty  revolution  was  taking  place  in  the 
thoughts  of  mxen. 

One  day  one  of  the  hearers  at  our  daily 
evangelistic  service  in  another  city  in  the 
interior,  with  a  shy  look  on  his  face  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  black  eyes,  told  me  that  the 
scholars  of  the  town  had  for  some  time  been 
exceedingly  indignant  at  my  presumption 
in  daring  to  set  up  as  a  public  teacher  in 
this  famous  city  of  theirs.  They  considered 
that  they  were  the  men  who  were  qualified 
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to  be  teachers,  and  that  I  ought  to  be 
content  to  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn  of 
them. 

They  had  therefore  determined  to  organize 
preaching  services  of  their  own,  and  they  had 
actually  rented  a  large  house,  and  had  set  a 
day  when  the  first  of  these  should  be  held. 
On  the  day  appointed  a  notable  gathering  had 
assembled.  The  Mayor  of  the  city  was  in 
the  chair,  and  many  of  the  chief  scholars, 
with  the  swing  and  swagger  that  dis- 
tinguish these  gentry,  were  grouped  about 
him. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
elected  to  deliver  an  oration,  and  to  show  to 
the  crowded  audience  that  they  had  enough 
religion  of  their  own  in  the  teachings  of  their 
great  sages  to  suffice  for  them,  without  resort- 
ing to  the  barbarian,  who  could  not  possibly 
have  anything  to  tell  them  that  could  be  com- 
pared with  what  China  already  laiew.  He 
then  read  an  essay  from  the  famous  book 
called  ''  The  Sacred  Edict,*'  that  had  been 
prepared  centuries  before  by  a  distinguished 
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Manchu  Emperor,  on  the  subject  of  ''  Filial 
Piety."  With  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  an  announcement  about  how  often  these 
services  were  to  be  held  in  a  month,  the  meet- 
ing dispersed. 

A  month  or  so  went  by,  and  my  audiences 
who  had  deserted  me,  began  once  more  to  slip 
into  their  places  and  listen  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  "  You  are  back  again,'*  I  said  to 
one  man.  "  How  is  that  ?  ''  "  Oh,  don't  you 
know/'  he  repHed  with  a  look  of  surprise  on  his 
face,  *'  that  those  services  have  been  given  up. 
They  are  not  going  to  be  held  any  more." 
**  How  is  that  ?  "  I  asked.  ''  Well,  it  is  this 
way,"  he  answered.  "  The  leaders  had  to 
stop  ha\'ing  them,  for  after  a  few  times  very 
few  would  go  to  them,  for  after  all  what  had 
they  to  tell  us  ?  They  said  we  ought  to  be 
filial,  but  we  knew  that  very  well  without  any 
telling  of  theirs.  They  said  we  ought  not  to 
smoke  opium,  but  be  virtuous  and  good 
citizens,  and  good  neighbours  to  each  other. 
That  v/as  all  very  well,  but  we  did  not  need 
to  go  to  any  of  their  meetings  to  learn  these 
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things.  There  was  one  thing  they  never 
taught  us,  and  that  was  how  we  were  to  get 
the  power  to  carry  out  all  these  virtues.  You 
are  different,  you  also  show  us  how  we  ought  to 
live,  but  you  always  at  the  same  time  tell 
us  about  God  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  are  ready  to  help  us  in  our  struggle  to  live 
rightly,  therefore  we  have  come  back  to  you, 
and  we  always  shall  do  so,  for  the  great  scholars 
and  teachers  of  the  city  never  tell  us  how  we  are 
to  overcome  the  temptations  of  our  everyday 
life,  wMst  you  do.'* 

The  great  battle  has  been  fought  for 
more  than  fifty  years  in  Amoy.  The  five 
or  six  churches  that  existed  when  I  first 
reached  there  have  grown  to  be  nearly  one 
hundred.  Foot -binding  has  been  doomed 
and  infanticide  has  ceased,  and  on  April  17, 
1913,  in  response  to  an  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  prayer  was  offered  up 
throughout  the  eighteen  provinces  to  God 
for  guidance  in  the  new  national  hfe  upon 
which  the  Republic  has  entered.  And  now 
after  long  weary  years  of  waiting  the  infamous 
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opium  traffic  is  being  ended  for  ever,  and  the 
great  land  of  China,  with  its  four  hundred 
milHons  of  people,  gives  promise  of  being  the 
great  Clnislian  nation  of  the  East. 
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